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2 TIM. i. 7. 


GOD HATH NOT GIVEN US THE SPIRIT 
OF FEAR; BUT OF POWER, AND OF 
LOVE, AND OF A SOUND MIND. 


HERE are two ways in which 
we may be profitably employed, 
in conſidering at large the reli- 
gious inſtitution of our Lord Je- 

ſus Chriſt. Our inquiries may be direct- 


4 either to the proofs by which it is ſup- 


ported, or to the ſpirit which it breathes. 
In the former, by the diſcovery of the 


truth of our religion, it is rendered the 


object of our faith; in the latter, by the 
contemplation of its beauty, it becomes 
more immediately the object of our love. 

I ſay, more immediately ; ; becauſe, tho 
this ! is the direct, it is not the only conſe- 


quence of ſuch a contemplation. As 
A . iſtianity 
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4 
Chriſtianity claims to be of heavenly ex- 
traction, it 1s reaſonable to expect that it 
| ſhould bear fome reſemblance to the ori- 
ginal from which it ſprings. The linea- 
ments of goodneſs and wifdom, of maje- 
ſty and grace, may be juſtly looked for in 
the offspring of the Father in heaven, 
who 1s unerringly wiſe, and infinitely 
good, the ſource and the ſtandard of all 
excellence: and if theſe lineaments are 
diſcovered, they are no inconſiderable e- 
vidence of the juſtice of the claim. Be- 
tween the child and the parent, there will 
ſometimes be found fo ſtriking a likeneſs, 
as will be ſufficient to convey to. a diſcern- 
ing ſpectator, a ſtronger conviction of the 
relation ſubſiſting between them, than could 
be effected by any other kind of proof. 
Whatever therefore tends to exhibit our re- 
ligion as amiable, is, in fact, an intrinſic 
evidence of its truth; and conſequently 
tends as really, though not ſo directly, to 
render it credible, as arguments. deduced 
from prophecy or miracles. Add to this, 
that the attacks of infidels are as often le- 
velled againſt the internal character, as a- 
gainſt the external evidence of revelation. 
The vindication of the firſt is therefore as 
neceſlary 


LOSS 
neceſſary for ſubverting the cauſe of infi- 
delay; as: the illuſtration of the ſecond. 

- 7008 it is not barely by being bale. 


ed, (though that is a moſt important 


_ that religion produceth its effect 
on the mind. Ihe devils beheve, and trem- 


ble *. Their faith, ſo far from conducing 
to their happineſs, becomes an inſtrument 


of their miſery. They hate the doctrine 
which they cannot avoid believing, We 
mult poſſeſs the love as well as the belief 
of the truth, if we would be ſaved by it f. 
For this reaſon it is aſſigned as the grand 


criterion of that faith which is available 


in God's account, that it is a fazth which 
worketh by love JF, Every other criterion 
is but the reſult of this. It is ſolely in 
conſequence of this, that it ſanctifieth , 


purifying the heart +, and giving the 


mind a victory over the world ++, 

It alſo merits our attention, that where 
love is wanting, it cannot be expected that 
belief ſhould be durable. Religion is an 
object that can ſcarce be viewed by any 
human creature with indifference. If it 
fails to kindle affection in the ſoul, it will 


James ii. 19. + 2 Theſſ. ti. 10. Gab v. 6. 
John xvii. 17. 19. Acts xv. 9. +++ I John v. 4. 
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[ 4] 
not fail to awaken dread, which commonly 
aſſociates with averſion. Now it is the ge- 


neral bent of our nature to diſbelieve what 
we diſlike. How eaſy is the taſk of the de- 
claimer or the witling, when he is employ- 


ed in decrying or ridiculing tenets which his 
hearers wiſh to be falſe? The Apoſtle Paul 


acquaints us, that the lying wonders, and 
other deceitful arts to be practiſed by the 


man of ſin in ſeducing the diſciples of 


Chriſt, would prove ſucceſsful only among 


thoſe who harbour not the love of the 


truth *. 


If therefore the religion of Jeſus, on 
ſuch an examination of its ſpirit as we 
now propoſe, ſhall appear to be altogether 
lovely, we have ground to hope, that, 
with the bleſſing of God, our faith itſelf will 


be ſtrengthened, our love, that animating 


principle of obedience F, without which 
faith is unprofitable and dead , will be 
inflamed, and our perſeverance more ef- 
fectually ſecured, 

Nor will it, I hope, be thought by any 
that the fubject is unſuitable, either to the 
occaſion or to the audience. It would be 
difficult to imagine an occaſion, on which 

* 2 Theſſ. ii. 70. I Rom, xiii. xo, f Jam. ii. 14. 17. 

the 


1 
the ſpirit of the goſpel would be an im- 
proper topic for a ſermon: and as to the 
audience, I have too high a reſpect for my 
fathers and brethren preſent, not to be 
perſuaded, that they are as deeply ſenſible 
as I myſelf am, that we all ſtand in need 
of the ſame means and aſſiſtances, for 
producing, advancing, and ſecuring, our 
faith, love, and perſeverance, ' that even 
the meaneſt of our hearers ſtand in need 
of. And if the ſame helps are equally ne- 
ceſſary to us on our own account, they 
are of more importance on the account of 
others. To us the miniſtry of reconcilia- 
tion is intruſted “: as Chriſtian paſtors we 
are honoured to be the ordinary inſtru- 
ments of conveying the knowledge and 
the temper of religion to the people. That 
we may reflect light on others, we muſt 
ourſelves be previouſly enlightened; that 
we may be fitted for infuſing into the 
hearts of our hearers the ſpirit of the go- 
ſpel, we need firſt to experience its in- 
fluence on our own. In order then to 
prove ſucceſsful helpers of the faith and 
Joy of our fellow Chriſtians, as by our of- 
fice we are bound to be , one uſeful ex- 


# 2 Cor. v. 18. 19. ＋ Rom. x. 17.; 2 Cor. i. 24. 
pedient 
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16 
pedient doubtleſs is, to prove faithful 
aſſiſtants and monitors to one another. 


The ſketch that I propoſe to give, conſi- 
dering the dignity of the ſubject, muſt, I 


know, have many imperfections. But ! 


will not injure my Reverend auditors by 


an apology ; or once ſuppoſe, that what! 


have to offer on ſuch a ſubject will not be 
heard with. patience, 6 weighed with 
candour. | 


var Sun of Paul to Timothy, now 


read in your hearing, ſhall ſerve as the 


foundation of this diſcourſe: God hath not 
given us the ſpirit of fear; but of power, and 
of love, and of a ſound mind. On this ſub- 


ject I propoſe, my brethren, with the aſ- 
fiſtance of Heaven, firff, To premiſe a few 


things for aſcertaining the import of the 
expreſſions uſed by. the Apoſtle ; —/econd- 
ty, To inquire into the ſpirit of falſe reli- 
gion, as here denominated the ſpirit of 
fear, and as ſtanding in oppoſition to the 
character given of the true; —thirdly, To 
inquire into the ſpirit of true religion, 


here ſtyled he, ſpirit of power, and of love, 


and of a found mind; ſhowing, as I proceed, 


that with the greateſt juſtice this character 
111811 18 


1 
is aſcribed to the religion of Chriſt; 
and to conclude with ſome reſlections. 


1 IN che firſt place, 1 premiſe a few 
things in order to aſcertain the meaning 
of the Apoſtle's words, particularly of 
the term Hpirit, as uſed in my text. 
ls it neceſſary to obſerve, that by the 
Hpirit is often meant in the New Teſtament 
the Holy Ghoſt, the third of the ſacred 
Three in whoſe name we are by baptiſm 
initiated into the Chriſtian communion; 
and that when any of the diſciples of Je- 
ſus are ſaid in ſcripture to reccive the Spi- 
kit, it is always meant, that by the ope- 
ration of that divine perſon on their minds, 


they. obtain either the more ordinary gra- 15 
ces of faith, hope, and charity, which ji 
are eſſential to the Chriſtian life; or the Vo 
more extraordinary, the power of work- i 
ing miracles, of prophecy, of ſpeaking j 
ſtrange languages, and other fſuchlike ? 7 
Theſe gifts the wiſdom of God thought ig 
fit to beſtow in the early times of Chri- bh 
ſtianity, that by means of ſuch inconteſt- 15 
able evidences of its divinity, its doctrine i 
might be more quickly propagated 1 in the i 
world, But as they were intended ſolely 1655 
155 | 5 4 . 1 | 4 
85 : it 
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* 

for anſwering a particular and temporary 
purpoſe, they were but circumſtantial and 
temporary. When once the end was ef- 


fected, there was no further occaſion for 


the means. Accordingly they have long 
ſince ceaſed in the church of Chriſt, 
Whereas the firſt mentioned, though more 


common in the diſpenſation, yet being of 


the eſſence of his religion, and therefore 
more excellent in their nature, muſt con- 


tinue whilſt he hath followers on the earth. 


Some have thought, that by the words 


of my text the Apoſtle intended to ſignify 


the ſpiritual gifts laſt enumerated, the ex- 


traordinary and miraculous; and it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the word power is 


often employed in ſcripture to denote, by 
way of eminence, the power of working 
miracles. But that this is not the mean- 
ing of the term in the paſſage before us, 
will appear from the following conſidera- 
tions. Fit, The original word in this 
verſe rendered power, is alſo often uſed 


by this Apoſtle to ſignify the virtues of 


ſelf-government *. Secondiy, Power is here 
coupled with love, and with a ſound 
mind; two qualities which are never 


* x Cor. iv. 19. 3 Eph. ili. 26.3 Col. i. 11. 


ranked 


8 

ranked among the miraculous ith of the 
Holy Ghoſt. Thirdly, The ſpirit of power 
ſtands here in oppoſition to the ſpirit of 
fear, which manifeſtly denotes an habitual 
diſpoſition or temper of ſoul. From all 
theſe it is abundantly evident, that, in 
this place, the inſpired penman intended, 
if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, to delineate 
the principal features of the Chriſtian 
character. Accordingly the word fpitit 
may very reaſonably be underſtood to de- 
note a prevailing diſpoſition of ſoul. This 
diſpoſition he exhibits to us as the badge 
of our religious profeſſion, as the gift of 
God through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord: G 
hath not given us, us the behevers in Jeſus, 
diſtinguiſhed alike by this faith from Jews 
and Gentiles, the ſpirit of fear; but he hath 
given us the ſpirit 'of power, and of love, 
and of a ſound mind. | 

Ihe ſame: term is frequently, in the 
language of holy writ, and even in com- 
mon language, employed to denote both 
cauſe and effect. Thus the laminary it- 
ſelf, and the rays iſſuing from it, we in- 
diſcriminately denominate /ight : and that 
in ſcripture-idiom the word Spirit often 
ſignifies an habitual frame or temper is 
$h446) B undeniable. 


[ 10 }] 

undeniable. In this way it behoves us to 
underſtand theſe phraſes, the ſpirit of 
meekneſs, the ſpirit of - ſlumber, the ſpirit 
of - jealouſy, and many other 85 which fre- 
quently occur in ſacred writ. We are 
therefore to conceive the Apoſtle as exhi- 
biting here the outline of the Chriſtian 
character, as deſcribing in brief that tem- 
per of ſoul which the religion of Jeſus is 
fo admirably fitted to inſpire into thoſe 
who by faith receive it. This temper, 
this internal ſignature, of genuine Chriſti- 
anity, I ſhall in the ſequel, for diſtinc- 
tion's ſake, denominate the ſpirit - of the 
goſpel, It is the fame which, in the New 
Teſtament, is ſometimes called-the ſpirit of 
Chrift, and ſometimes the hirit of adoption, 
or ſonſhip *. 

Need 1 + M that bop fack expreſſions 
are not meant either the doctrines. of our 
religion, or its moral precepts, conſidered 
ſeverally, its promites or its threatenings, 
its poſitive inſtitutions, or the examples of 
virtue which it holds up to our imitation; 
but that temper of mind which is the re- 
ſult of theſe; that character which all the 
branches of eee re each in the way 


W iv. 6. 
ſaited 


„ 
ſuited to its particular nature, conſpire to 
produce in the ſoul of the believer, or, 
which is the ſame thing, in that perſon. 
on whom this religion hath its e in- 
fluence. 


80 much for aſcertaining the 1 import of 
the words. | 


II. I proceed, as I propoſed, in the /e- 
cond place, To inquire into the ſpirit of 
falſe religion, as here characterized a ſpirit 
f fear, and as ſtanding in oppoſition to 
the character given of the true. | 
It hath been long a common artifice of 
en and infidel authors, induſtriouſ- 
y to confound, in their writings, the words 
religion and ſuperſtition, as though they 
were ſynonymous. A few indeed of late, 
more refined in their notions on this ſub- 
jet than their predeceſſors, obſerving, 
that into the character of religioniſts of 
different denominations, there entered ve- 
ry different, nay contrary principles, have 
nicely diſtinguiſhed between theſe two 
kinds of falſe religion, ſuperſtition and en- 
 thufiaſm; which, though in ſome reſpects 
oppoſite 3 in their nature and tendency, a- 
gree in this, that each lays claim. to the 
10775 8 appellation 


- Jr Þ 
appellation of religion. Hence thoſe wri- 
ters have taken occaſion to conſider every 
thing that comes under this name, as a 
particular mode of one or other, or a cer- 
tain combination of both. 
That there is a foundation in nature for 
the diſtinction which hath been made be- 
tween theſe extremes, is not to be denied; 
but that religion, properly ſo called, 
though it hath been often, through the 
ignorance and corruption of men, blend- 
ed with theſe, is in its nature totally diſ- 
tint from both, and participates of nei- 
ther, I hope in the ſequel fully to evince. 

For this purpoſe I am previoufly to 
conſider the ſpirit of falſe religion. Its 
eharacter may be learned from my text, 
both from what is directly aſcribed to it, 
and from what is inſinuated concerning it. 
Firſt, Ihe Apoſtle here aſcribes to it, that 
it enfeebles and intimidates the ſoul. When 
Paul expreſſed himſelf in this manner, 
God hath not given us the ſpirit of fear, but 
of power, and of love, and of a ſound mind, 
it is manifeſt, that he meant to mark the 
difference, in reſpect of its influence on 
the temper, to be found in that ſublime 
goctrine which he taught, as well from 

every 


1 8 1 
every poſſible ſpecies of falſe religion, as 
from the Judaiſm that then obtained a- 
mongſt his countrymen, and from the va- 
rious forms of polytheiſm that [aan 
in the reſt of the world, 

Terror then, or unaccountable and un- 
bounded fear, is one of the commoneſt, 
and at the ſame time one. of the uglieſt 
features in falſe religion. If 1 might be 
mdulged a little in criticiſing, on the Apo- 
ſtle's expreſſion, I would remark, that the 
original word, which in my text is ren- 
dered fear, occurs no where elſe in the 
New Teſtament *. It doth not ſignify 
_ fimply the paſſion of fear, or any particu- 
lar exertion of that paſſion; but it is one 
of thoſe terms that are always employed 
in a bad ſenſe, and ſerve to denote ſome- 
thing vicious in the mental habit, which, 
uncontrouled by an enlightened con- 
ſeience, foſters paſſion into diſeaſe. 

There is a fear that is reaſonable and 
proper; there is a fear that is unrea- 
ſonable and weak. None of the appe- 
tites or affections belonging to human 
nature are evil in themſelves. A little re- 
flection will ſatisfy the attentive inquirer, | 


3 The word i is Jehle. Its conjugates, dener, and Jena, occur 
ſometimes in the New Teſtament; but always in a bad ſenſe. 


that 
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that they are all admirably calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare, both of the individual, 
and of the ſpecies. But then it was the 
purpoſe of Heaven, we even read it in our 
frame, that all the inferior powers of the 
ſoul ſhould be informed by reaſon, and 
controuled by conſcience. The evil then 
only takes place, when the paſſion, eman- 
cipating itſelf, and diſdaining all reſtraint 
and controul, 1s directed towards an im- 
proper object, or cheriſhed in an undue 
degree. It is this which is in ſcripture 
aptly ſtyled, inordinate affection. The paſ- 
ſion of fear was implanted in our mind to 
rouſe us on the approach of danger. The 
intention evidently was, that we may be 
ſtimulated timely to avoid it, when to a- 
void it is both poſſible and lawful; and, 
when otherwiſe, that we may be ſuitably 
prepared to encounter it. It is not in the 
want of fear, or a lively ſenſe of danger, 
that true fortitude conſiſts. On the con- 
trary, were we deſtitute of the paſſion, we 
{ſhould be incapable of the virtue. No 
perſon would call it courage, in an infant, 
or a blind man, to move with unconcern 
on the ſummit of a precipice, Their un- 
concern auld ariſe, not from ſtrength of 
PARA mind, 


1 


mind, or any poſitive quality, but from a 
defect, ignorance and blindneſs. It is not 
therefore in the extinction of fear that 
magnanimity conſiſts. That man is, in 
the beſt ſenſe of the word, magnanimous, 
in whom fear habitually waits the infor- 
mation of reaſon, and ſtoops to the com- 
mand of duty. 1 
Nor is fear to be exchados altogether 
from the precincts of religion. If the ſu- 
preme Lord of the univerſe is to be conſi- 
dered as a lawgiver, there muſt be danger 
in violating his laws. To affirm that there 
is none, and that the obſervance and the 
tranſgreſſion are alike in their conſequen- 
ces, is to annihilate the very notion of a 
law. It is giving and refuſing to God the 
character of lawgiver with the ſame breath. 
A ſoul then conſcious of the violation, 
and yet not ſuſceptible of the paſſion, 
would as manifeſtly labour under a defect, 
as the blind man or infant in the caſe 
ſuppoſed. One of the greateſt motives to 
reformation and future vigilance would in 
ſuch a character be totally wanting. If a 
reverence for the laws of our country, 
and when one is tempted to tranſgreſs, a 
lar of incurring their ſanction, be qua- 
lities 


lities eſſential in a good citizen, a reve- 
rence for the laws of our nature, and an 
-awe of his ſentence who. is the righteous 
judge of the world, are no leſs eſſential in 
a good man. Ihe fear of God then, thus 
underſtood and qualified, is not only ir- 
reproachable, but even incumbent on 
creatures ſo conſtituted and ſo ſituated as 
we are, conſcious of ſin and frailty, and 
daily expoſed to temptation. It is with 
_ reaſon. therefore that it is ſo often inculca- 
ted in ſacred writ. 

It is true, we are there informed, chat 
perfect love caſteth out fear.* But it ought 
to be remembered, that perfect love alſo 
.caſteth out ſin. For love, we are told, :s 
the fulfilling of the law +; and the whole 
of the divine commandments are ſummed 
1 © -up by our Saviour in the love of God, and 
dhe love of our. neighbour . For this 
Wl  xeaſon, fear, which implies an apprehen- 
| ſion of danger, can never be incumbent 
[18 on thoſe who, like the holy angels, are in 
| abſolute ſecurity, Hence we diſcover what 
=_ is the great foundation of religious fear in 
a rational being, ſuch as man. It is the 
conſciouſneſs of Suilt, or moral evil, by 


-# John iv. hy + Rom. xiii, x0. | + Matth. xxii, 35. &c. 
violating 
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violating the law of his nature, which is 
the law 'of God. And the reaſon that 
this fear is injoined on men as a duty is, 
that it may ſerve the upright as a guard 
to their integrity, and the corrupt as a 
monitor to repentance, As from the for- 
mer obſervation we diſcover the grounds 
of pious fear, from that now made we 
perceive its uſe and influence; and, by 
means of both, we are enabled to diſtin- 
guiſh it from all ſuperſtitions terrors what- 
ſoever, and conſequently from that ſpirit 
of timidity, which, by the Apoſtle's ac- 
count, is ſo far from being the ſpirit of 
the goſpel, that it is a perfect contraſt to 
1 | 
The panics of ſuperſtition often ariſe 
unaccountably, at leaſt from no adequare 


cauſe ; and always tend to what is inſigni- 


ficant, if not pernicious. The cauſe is 
often inadequate. An eclipſe of the ſun, 
or an uncommon appearance in the ſky, 


hath ſtruck whole nations with amaze- 


ment and terror. From the like blind ap- 
prehenſions have ſprung the abſurd doc- 
trine of omens, and the illuſive arts, now 


juſtly exploded, of augury, aſtrology „and 


divination. Even when there is a real 
0 cauſe 


n 
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cauſe of fear, the effect often (if any thing 
on ſo ſerious a ſubject ought to excite 
laughter) we ſhould call ridiculous. A 
late author obſerves,, That when the 
* old Romans were.attacked with a pe- 
<* ſtilence, they never afcribed their ſuf- 
+ ferings-to their vices, or dream'd of re- 
< pentance and amendment. They, never 
thought that they were the general rob- 
“ bers of the world, whoſe ambition and 
„ avarice made deſolate the earth, and 
reduced opulent nations to want and 
* beggary. They only created a dictator 
in order to drive a nail into a door, 
and by that means they thought that 
they had ſufficiently appeaſed their in- 
** .cenfed deity *.” This is in the true 
genius of ſuperſtition. The fears of the 
people are alarmed by a general calamity. 
At once ignorant, timid, and credulous, 
they will admit any thing as the cauſe of 
cheir ſuffering, and will recur to any 
thing as an expedient for reheving them, 
which the knavery or the folly of thoſe 
who have their confidence ſhall ſuggeſt. 
It is ſo far lucky when nothing more 
Burtful is ſuggeſted, than the Airis of a 
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nail into a door. Sometimes this ignoble 
principle leads the infatuated worſhippers 
to ſeek to propitiate their divinity by ex- 
erciſing cruelty on themſelves. Thus it 
was the manner of Baal's prophets to cut 
themſelves with knives and lancets *. 
Sometimes, which is worſe, it leads them 
to exerciſe cruelty on others. From this 
baneful origin have ariſen the moſt ſhock- 
ing and bloody tragedies that ever di{-> 
graced the annals of mankind. What 
crimes hath not Superſtition ſanctified in 
the eyes of her blinded 'votaries! Hence 
human ſacrifices and holy wars. Hence 
perfidies and maſſacres. Hence private 
aſſaſſinations and public perſecutions. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that it hath not 
been amongſt idolatrous nations only that 
this ſpirit hath been found. We learn 
from the complaints of the prophets, that 
it had great influence on the minds even 
of the choſen people. They had but too 
ſtrong a propenſity to imagine, that for 
3 moſt atrocious crimes they could at- 

, by numerous and coſtly victims. 
Nor. did they immolate theſe, agreeably 
to the intention of their law, as ſymboli- 


* 1 Kings xviii. 28. * h | 
© 2 cal 
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cal expreſſions of gratitude or of peni- 


tence, and as engagements to reforma- 
tion ; but as a proper equivalent for bene- 
fits received, and ſatis faction for fins com- 
mitted, and conſequently as a full dif- 
charge of all the debts they owed to di- 


vine juſtice. For this reaſon the prophet 


Aſaph mtroduceth Jehovah expoſtulating 
with them on the groſſneſs and abſurdity 
of their ſentiments. They acted preciſely as 
though they could enrich with their gifts 
the Lord of the univerſe, or ſupply a want 
in him who being all-ſufficient ſtands in | 
need of nothing. VI were hungry, faith 
God, I would not tell thee; for the world is 
mine, and the fulneſs thereof, Will I eat the 


fleſh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? 


He acquaints them, on the contrary, that 


as long as they continued inſenſible and 
impenitent, the very oblations they offer- 


ed, ſerved but to aggravate their guilt. 79 
the wicked God faith, What haſt thou to do 
to declare my flatutes, or that thou ſhould}? 
take my covenant in thy mouth +? In the 
ſame ſpirit the prophet Iſaiah aſſures the 
people, that it is in vain they recur to 


burnt-offerings, and the other ſolemnities 


Pfl. I. 12. 13. + Pſal. I. 16. 
| 
FR Fe. of of 
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of their worſhip, whilſt avarice, injuſtice, 
oppreſſion, inhumanity, continued to pre- 
vail among them. To what purpoſe is the 
multitude of your ſacrifices unto me? ſaith the 


Lord. — Who hath required this at your 
hand to tread my courts? Bring no more vain 
oblations *. To ſhow, after all, that the 


prophet did not mean to drive them to 
deſpondency, but to call them to repent- 


ance, he concludes, Put away the evil of 


your domgs; ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well, 
reheve the oppreſſed, Judge the fatherleſs, 
plead for the widow f. 

We ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 
obſerve, that many who have been more 
highly favoured than even Iſrael was, and 


more fully enlightened by the celeſtial 


beams of divine truth, have not eſcaped 
incurring the ſame imputation. But alas! 
my brethren, it 1s a Juſt, though melan- 
choly reflection, that it is not in the con- 
duct or the dogmas of thoſe who call 


themſelves Chriſtian; or, to adopt our 


Saviour's phraſe, who ſay to him, Lord, 
Lord |, that we are to look for the {ſpirit 


of the goſpel: but it is in what we learn 
from this ſacred volume; it is in the lives 


in. 13. + H. i. 16. 17. ＋ Matth. vii. 21. 


of 
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of Chriſt and his apoſtles; it is in the doc- 
trine they taught, the maxims they incul- 
cated, the motives-they urged, the inſti- 
tutions they eſtabliſhed.  _ 

From what hath been ſaid, it fellows, 
that there are two principal charaeriſtics of 
the dread infuſed by ſuperſtition that clear- 
ly diſtinguiſh it from that reverential fear 
which true religion demands of us. The 
firſt is in the cauſe; ignorance, or rather 
miſapprehenſions, of God, and a perver- 
ſion of the ſenſe of right and wrong: the 
ſecond is in the effect; ſomething frivolous 
at beſt, often flagitious. In either caſe, 
even in that which to a ſuperficial view 
may appear quite harmleſs, the tendency 
is plainly to lull the conſcience, and give 
ſecurity in fin. The ſpirit of ſuperſtition 
is in ſcripture very properly termed a /p:- 
rit of bondage *, Through this medium 
the divine being appears to the w orſhippers 
as a capricious and tyrannical maſter to 
his wretched ſlaves. They will not ſay ſo; 
perhaps they will not believe that they 
think ſo: but their latent ſentiments be- 
lie their profeſſions, and evince, that when 
they uſe a different e _ but 


* Rom. viii, 15. 


flatter 
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flatter: him with their tongue. If it is 
true of the love which animates the per- 
fect, that it excludeth fear, it is equally 


true of the fear which awes the ſuperſti- 


tious, that it excludeth love. For this 
reaſon it hath been juſtly obſerved of ſu- 
perſtition, that whatever be the outward 
appearance it aſſumes, there is always 
more or leſs of demoniſin at bottom. 

Diametrically oppoſite in both reſpects, 
in cauſe and effect, is the fear of the reli- 


gious. It is founded in a veneration of 


the perfections and moral government of 


God, and in a ſenſe of human frailty and 


depravity. Its tendency is, to produce vi- 


gilance for the preſervation and improve- 


ment of whatever is praiſe-worthy in the 
character, and for the reformation of 


whatever is amiſs. That the ſuperſtitious 
ſhould be miſled by the ſame errors and 


grofineſs of imagination in fixing on the 
remedy, that they were miſled by in ac- 
counting for the cauſe of the horrors rai- 


ſed in their minds, is by no means to be 


wondered at: but that any perſon of diſ- 
cernment ſhould not perceive, or any per- 
lon of impartiality ſhould not acknow- 
ledge, the difference in this reſpect be- 

| - 1 | tween 
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tween the ſpirit of religion, and the ſpirit 
of ſuperſtition, is indeed wonderful. An 
atheiſt who admits the diſtinction between 
moral good and ill, (and this he may ad- 

mit, as well as the diſtinction between 
beauty and deformity), muſt be ſenſible 

of the difference now pointed out : he 

maſt be ſenſible, that the aſpect of the de- 
mon Superſtition is not more malignant, 
than that of the cherub were cet is friend- 
ty, to ſociety. 

But it is not by this Rortad feature only 
that falſe religion is diſtinguiſhed from 
the true. The Apoſtle, by contraſting it 
with the ſpirit of power, and of love, and 
of a ſound mind, ſuggeſterh to us, that 
in the counterfeit there is always weak- 
neſs, in conjunction often with malevo- 
lence, and ſometimes even with a ſpecics 
of inſanity, 

From what hath been "IF it is evi- 
Nat that the terrors of ſuperſtition im- 
ply weakneſs or imbecillity of mind; as 
they ariſe from ignorance of God, and of 

one's ſelf, a vitiated underſtanding, fre- 
quently accompanied with a perverted 
conſcience. But the ſame cauſe produ- 
ceth dillerent effects on the temper, as it 
happens 
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happens to be differently allied. In the 
apprehenſive and timorous, the effect is 
Superſtition ; in the arrogant and daring, it 
is Enthuſiaſm. Ignorance is the mother of 
both by different fathers. The ſecond ſhe 
had by Preſumption, the firſt by Fear. 
Hence that wonderful mixture of contra- 
riety and reſemblance in the characters of 
the children. There have been times, 
and there are places, in which ſome of 
the prieſthood have maintained, that ig- 
norance 1s the mother of devotion. Have 
not ſuch unwarily betrayed by this adage, 
to what family their devotion belongs? 
Can it be related to that religion wherein 
the knowledge of God is of more account 
than burnt-offerings *? We muſt own. 
indeed, that its affinity to that worſhip 
which Pagan Athens anciently paid to the 
unknown God T, cannot reaſonably be 
diſputec. 

Further, it was remarked, that a degree 
of malevolence often enters into the com- 
poſition of falſe religion. It is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the temper of the adorers 
will take a tincture from the character 
they aſcribe to the divinity they adore, 
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The more powerful and the more perfect 


in other reſpects he is concerved to be, the 


greater + is the influence which the moral 
diſpoſitions they attribute to him will 
have upon their own, Nor are we to 
judge of thoſe diſpoſitions by the terms in 


which the devotees ſpeak of their deity, 


but by the actions and conduct which they 
impute to him, and by the ſentiments 
where with they themſelves are affected. As 
it hath been obſerved of falſe religion, that 
it is founded on injurious apprehenſions 
of the divine nature; ſo in ſuperſtition, 
particularly where the terrible predomi- 


nates, theſe muſt imply a conſiderable 
ſhare of malignity. And it merits our at- 


tention, that, in this reſpect, the errors of 


thoſe who maintain the unity of the god- 
head, are more pernicious than even the 


abſurdities of polytheiſts, in that they 
have a greater influence on the temper of 
the votaries. With the latter, the charac- 
ters of the gods, like human characters, 


are avowedly a mixture of good qualitics 
and of. bad; with the former, the deity, 


in whatever colours they actually paint 
him, muſt ſtill be celebrated as the pattern 


of excellence. eee to be ſimilarly 
r 5 affected 


1 Wl 
affected with him, to hate thoſe whom 1 
they ſuppoſe his enemies, and whom he N 
hates, will be regarded by the worſhippers il. 
even as a duty; and a duty ſo much the | 1 
more meritorious, the ſtronger their obli- 45 
gations are, on other accounts, to love 
them. And from hating to exterminating, iff 
- when that is practicable, the tranſition, as L ll 
fatal experience hath ſhown, is not diffi- 4 
But however different in ſome reſpects 6 
the character of the enthuſiaſt is ſuppoſed . N 
to be, there will be found, on examination, 4 1 
a ſtronger likeneſs in this very article than 1 
could at firſt be imagined. Nothing in- þ 
deed can be more oppoſite than hope and 438 
fear, preſumption and timidity; yet no- FJ | 
thing can be more like than ſome of the ; 
conſequences of theſe upon ſociety. , The 
fanatic conſiders himſelf as Heaven's fa- 
yourite; and believes this to be either his 
peculiar prerogative, or, if he 1s not quite 
ſo far gone, to be at leaſt a privilege he en- 
Joys in common with a few. Hence a con- 
tempt of the far greater part of his ſpecies: 
and as thoſe of this ſtamp are ever ready 
to canonize their own wildeſt reveries as 
divine illuminations, and to conſider their 
VVV 


C1. 
own deciſions as the oracles of God; on 
finding that they are not implicitly recei- 
ved as ſuch by orhers, their pride inſtant- 
ly takes the alarm. And what {hall ſerve 
to reſtrain its fury, when conſcience and re- 
ligion, the natural checks of paſſion, are 
corrupted and ſilenced? nay, which is 
worſe, when falſe religion, and a miſin- 
formed conſcience, are made to declare in 
its favour? Oppoſition then is branded 
with the name of impiety, and contradic- 
tion with that of blaſphemy. Their own 
revenge, on the contrary, they dignify 
with the title of zeal; and malice againſt 
the perſon of an eee they call love 
to his ſoul. 

As to * laſt criterion mentioned, 
which ſtands oppoſed to a found mind, 
but too manifeſtly reſults, both in the ſu- 
perſtitious and in the enthuſiaſtic, from 
the other criteria already mentioned. By 
both are the dictates of common ſenſe 
and the admonitions of conſcience alike 
vilified and neglected. Theſe, as merely 
human, and therefore fallacious guides, 
are ſuperſeded, in the one, by the moſt fri- 
volous obſervances, which an authority 
that he calls venerable, or immemorial 
3 4 cuſtom, 
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cuſtom, hath impoſed ; and in the other, 
by the extravagancies of a heated brain, 
The ſymptoms of diſtemper are indeed 
different in the two characters. The ſu- 
perſtitious perſon more reſembles the i- 
diot, and the enthuſiaſt the madman, But 
as it will be allowed, that idiocy and 
madneſs are more nearly related to each 


other than either is to a ſound mind; ſo 


the two ſpecies of falſe religion mentioned 
(however much they may be regarded as 
extremes) are more nearly connected with 


one another, than either is with that reli- 


gion which alone merits the denomina- 
tion of the true. | 

What hath been advanced with ated 
to ſuperſtition, will be readily admitted 
by all who are ever ſo little acquainted 
with the hiſtory of the world. As to 


what hath been ſaid of enthuſiaſm, it may 


appear more doubtful. Its moſt extra- 


vagant flights are much rarer; and tho 


its fervours are more violent while they 
laſt, they are extremely tranſient; and 
unleſs perſecution miniſter fuel, they ſub- 
ſide of themſelves, and die away. Let the 


effects of its rage have been too frequent 


not to vouch the truth of what hath been 
Me affirmed. 


30 |] 
affirmed. | On the other hand, nothing i; 


more inveterate than ſuperſtition. It inſi- 
nuates itſelf ſilently and | {lowly j but 8 


cruelly tenacious of its hold, and conſe- 
quently by far the more mer h of the 

WO. 
T ſhall cndy add; that it is not every 


miſtake, even in regard to the divine na- 


ture, which can with propriety be deno- 
minated either ſuperſtitious or fanatical; 
though every miſtake on this ſubj ect 1s 
doubtleſs of dangerous tendency in reli- 


gion. But thoſe errors only can be ſo de- 


nominated, which affect the moral attri- 


butes and government of God, which 


confound the natural diſtinctions of right 
and wrong, which inſpire confidence 
where there is no ground of hope, or ter- 


ror where there is no cauſe of fear. 


| So much for an outline of the charac- 
ter of both ſorts of falſe , ſuper- 
ſtition and enthuſiaſm. 


III. I come now, in the third place, to 
inquire into the character of true religion, 
which is delineated in my text as a ſpirit 
of power, of love, and of a ſound mind: 
of power, implying ſelf- command, or 


the 
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the due government both of paſſion and 
appetite; of love to God and man, which 
is the end of the commandment *, and 
the bond of perfeftneſs +. Each of theſe 
once propoſed to conſider ſeverally, ex- 
plaining their nature, clearing them from 
the miſrepreſentations which falſe gloſſes 
have introduced, and ſhowing in what 
manner the religion of Jeſus illuſtrates 
and enforces them. I had even proceeded 
ſome way on this plan: but ſenſible at laſt 
that it was impoſſible to comprehend the 
whole in one diſcourſe, 1 determined to 
deſiſt, and to ſatisfy myſelf with the diſ- 
cuſſion of the third particular in the cha- 
rater, a ſound mind. There is one reaſon 
at leaſt for entering more minutely into 
this part of the ſubject, that it hath been 
leſs attended to, and that this inattention 
hath been the ſource even of thoſe evils 
which have affected the other parts of the 
character. 

A. ſound mind is here oppoſed to a 1 | 
tic or diſordered imagination, wherein 
the light of reaſon is obſcured, if not ex- 
tinguiſhed, by the terrors of ſuperſtition, 
or the arrogance of fanaticiſm, Nor is 

* x Tim, i. 5. 85 t Col, ii. x4, 
| oy there 


1 
there any lineament whereby True Religion 
may be more perfectly diſtinguiſhed from 
every pretender which falſely aſſumes her 
name, than this good ſenſe, or ſoundneſs 
of mind, that gives the W to her 
character. | 

In what regards the moral maxims of 
| the goſpel, and the diſpoſition which they 
are fitted to inſpire, objectors have not 
found much matter of wrangling. Their 
conſonance to the ſoundeſt dictates of the 
underſtanding, and the cleareſt intima- 
tions of conſcience, is generally admitted. 
But! it will be aſked, Can this conformity 
to reaſon be affirmed alſo with regard to 
the ſpeculative truths with which our re- 
ligion brings us acquainted? Will the 
bright doctrines of revelation be found to 
have any coincidence with the diſcoverics 
we can make by the twilight of our natu- 
ral faculties? | 

Before we can anſwer theſe queſtions 
intelligibly, it will be neceſſary to premiſe 
a few things which may contribute to 
throw light on the ſubject, and which are 
but too little minded in diſcuſſions of 
this nature. Firſt, then, let it be remark- 
5; that 3 it is one thing to lay, that the diſ- 

covery 


3 
covery of a particular truth is beyond the 
reach of reaſon, and another to affirm, 


that there is in ſuch a tenet a contrariety 
to reaſon. Again, let it be obſerved, that 


to ſay there is ſomething in ſuch a pro- 
poſition above our comprehenſion, is one 
thing, and to advance, that ſuch a propo- 
ſition is abſurd, is another. I add one re- 
mark more, which is, that the far greater 
part of the natural knowledge with which 


a man of ſcience is acquainted, he neither 


did derive, nor by any exertion whatever 


could derive, from his mental powers; but 


that he hath gotten it by information 
from without; and that the only legiti- 
mate application of the intellectual faculty 
was, to enable him to apprehend the facts, 
and canvaſs the evidence. 

I ſhall not enter into a ſeparate diſcuſſion 
of the above obſervations; but ſhall take 
notice of ſome things which may ſerve at 


once to ſatisfy us of their truth, and to ; 


aſſiſt us in applying them. The Ribe of 
paſt ages we derive ſolely from teſtimony. 
Our knowledge of countries which we ne- 


ver ſaw, and the much greater part of 


natural hiſtory, muſt procced to us en- 
tirely from the fame ſource, It will be 
ins e E admitted, 
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admitted, that on theſe topics, without 
ſuch extraneous information, a man of 


the moſt enlightened reaſon, and the moſt 


acute diſcernment, could never inveſtigate 
aught beyond the ſphere of his corporeal 
ſenſes. If then we receive from a book 
pretending to contain a divine revelation, 
the account of what happened in a period 
preceding the date of civil hiſtory, can it 


be juſtly. ſuſtained as an objection to the 


veracity of the writer, that he unravels a 


| ſeries of facts, which, by no uſe or im- 
provement of reaſon, it would have been 


in our power to diſcover? This identical 


oObjection would operate equally againſt 
all the hiſtories, natural or civil, foreign 


or domeſtic, and travels and voyages, that 
ever were, or ever will be in the world. 
Nor 1s this reaſoning applicable only to 
ſuch events as the creation, the fall, and 
the deluge. Its application to the di{co- 
veries revelation brings concerning the de- 
ſigns of Heaven for our recovery, and final 
happineſs, ſtands preciſely on the ſame 


footing. 


On the other ad. are we to receive, 
with an ndiffinentibing credulity, evc- 
ry report without examination? By no 

0 means. 


᷑,5,, 

means. We have ſeen what is not the 
province of reaſon; let us now confider 
what is. An account is brought me of a 
diſtant country by one who hath had ac- 
ceſs to be well informed. Many things 
he relates appear at firſt incredible, be- 
cauſe unlike every thing I have ſeen or 
known; The inhabitants, he tells me, 
after killing their enemies, make a repaſt 
of them; they ſcruple not to bury the li- 
ving child with the dead mother, if the 


infant hath not been weaned before the 


parent's death; and the children ſuffer the 
parents to Peril for want, when through 
age and infirmities they become burden- 
ſome *. Such manners, though ſtrange, I 
ſhould not on reflection pronounce impoſ- 
fible. Who can ſay, what all the poſlible 
conſequences are of ignorance, barbarity, 
revenge, anarchy, and floth? Bur if the 


| hiſtorian or traveller ſhould inform me, 
that their laws were founded on moral 


ſentiments the reverſe of ours; that it 
were criminal to ſpeak truth, and meri- 


torious to he; laudable to break a pro- 


* ” 
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Some of theſe cuſtoms have been aſcribed * travellers 


to ſome of the wild Americans and Greenlanders, Sce Crantz, 
| * Sc. 2 3 1 
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miſe, and, culpable to keep it; that 1 ingra- 
titude were accounted an ech virtue, 
and gratitude a deteſtable vice, 81 ſhould 
not heſitate a moment to pronounce, that 
no faith whatever were due to his narra- 
tive. Society can ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding 
many vices, which, through. a general 
depravity of manners, human laws might 
bed too feeble to reſtrain. But with ſuch 
laws and maxims as the laſt mentioned, 
the exiſtence of ſociety. is incompatible. 
Their effect muſt be, not to draw men to- 
gether, but to drive them aſunder, and 
make them flee one another like wild 


: beaſts; Again, ſuppoſe the relater ſhould 
acquaint us, that the people of whom he 
wrote had made ſome progreſs in abſtract 
knowledge; but that the axioms on which 
their {ciences were founded, were oppoſite 
to ours; that with them, two and three 
were equal to ſeven, a part was greater 
than the whole, and other ſuchlike. The 
intuitive diſcernment we have of the mo- 
ral abſurdity of thoſe, and the natural in- 
conſiſtency of theſe poſitions, is what no 
evidence could vanquiſh. On the other 
hand, the credibility of the faQs related 
is no proof of their truth, though it be 

ES” ; 5 


EN 
a foundation for inquiry. The next pro- 
vince of reaſon is, to examine the evidence 


by which the veracity of the writer is 
ſupported. 


As to the LE omrechentbities, > or, to 


ſpeak with greater preciſion, the imperfect 
comprehenſion of ſome infallible truths, 
this holds equally of many of the diſco- 
veries of reaſon as of the informations gi- 
ven us by divine revelation. I know not 
a clearer deduction from reaſon than bis : 
(6 Something hath exiſted from eternity.” 


ks is an immediate concluſion from two 


ſelf-evident principles: Something now 


« exiſts;” and, Whatever begins to 


« exiſt muſt, have a cauſe.” Yet what! 1s 
more incomprehenſible than eternal dura- 
tion, or exiſtence without beginning? To 
prevent miſtakes, ler it be obſerved fur- 
ther, that there is a difference between, 
ſaying, that there is ſomething in a doc- 
trine which we cannot perfectly compre- 
hend, and ſaying, that ſuch a propoſition is 


unintelligible. A ſentence which to us is | 


_ unintelligible we can neither believe nor 
diſbelieve. It is words without meaning. 
We may, through cuſtom, acquieſce in 
phraſes, and even acquire a ſort of reve- 

rence 
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rence for ſounds, | ich we do not under- 
fand; a caſe not at all uncommon; but in 
ſuch acquieſcence, whatever name we give 
it, there! is f e OED of 3 or 
belief. i 

Now to apply har hath "I ſaid, it is 
Atte that in holy writ, many grand 
diſcoveries are made to which human un- 
affiſted reaſon never could have attained, 
no more than! it can attain to the know- 
ledge of the inhabitants of Saturn, or of 
any other of the planets. | The powers of 


the mind have their limits as well as thoſe 


of the body. We may as reaſonably pro- 
poſe to reach the ſtars with our finger, as 
to extend our mental faculties beyond the 
bounds which Omnipotence hath preſcri- 
bed to them. It is likewiſe admitted, that 
many things are revealed to us, of which 
ave have but an imperfect comprehenſion. 

The ſame holds, as was obſerved, of ma- 
ny of the diſcoveries of the light of nature. 
Almoſt all that relates to the erernal, infi- 
nite, and independent One, may be rec- 
koned of this number. It will be further 
admitted by the candid, that there are 
ſome things in the ſacred volume which 


they do not underſtand, From the revo- 
lutions 


ap 3 


jutions that happen in a tract of ages, 
from the great differences to be found in 
the notions and cuſtoms which obtain in 


diſtant regions, from the imperfection of 


the knowledge which moderns can acquire 
in ancient languages, difficulties muſt a- 


riſe as to the import of things, which were 


perfectly intelligible to the people to whom 
they were addreſſed. Nathing can be 


clearer from ſcripture, than that every 


thing it contains is not given as of equal 
conſequence. Some things are introduced 


incidentally in illuſtration of other things, 


and circumſtances trivial in themſelves, 


require to be mentioned for connecting a 


narration of importance. Perhaps in the 


prophetical writings it was intended, that 
many things ſhould not be e e till 


after their accompliſhment. But this we 
may warrantably affirm, that the great 
truths which require our faith, and the 


precepts which demand our obedience, are 
put in ſuch a variety of lights, and fo fre- 


quently inculcated, as to leave no reaſon- 
able doubt about their meaning. 


The only thing therefore that remains 


for the vindication of the goſpel on this 
article, is, to obſerve, that it preſents us 
with 
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with nothing contradictory, either to any 
ſpeculative truth deducible from reaſon, 
or to any moral ſentiment which the uni- 
verſal ſuffrage of mankind ſhows to have 
the ſanction of conſcience. I am not ig- 
norant, that our religion hath, been im- 
peached on this head. But is it not mani- 
feſt, that in this charge, difficulties have 
been confounded with abſurdities, thing; 


beyond the inveſtigation of reaſon with 
things repugnant to it, and things imper- 


fectly comprehended with things ſelt- 
. contradictory? 
On the other hand, it is not to be diſſem- 
bled, that the abſurd gloſſes and incohe- 


rent comments which have been ſome- 
times made on the ſacred text, have given 


too great ſcope to the enemies of the faith, 
for the charge of inconſiſtency and non- 
ſenſe. But let accuſations of this kind 
light where they may; it is with the goſ- 
pel as we find it pure in the fountain, and 
not as it is but too generally corrupted in 
the ſtreams, that we are concerned. It 
hath fared with the inſtitution of Jeſus, as 
it did with that of Moſes : Corruptions 
Have been introduced into both from the 


fame ſource, and the commandments of 
| God 


„„ 


God have been made of no effect by the 
traditions of men. Superſtition and en- 
thuſiaſm have gone to work, and con- 


ſpired in disfiguring the beauty, and de- 


ſtroying the ſimplicity of the truth as it 


is in Jeſus. Whether men have derived 
their opinions from the reveries of their 
own fancy, or imbibed them implicitly 


from thoſe in whom they confided, they 


have commonly had recourſe to the Bible, 
not to inquire without prepoſſeſſion into 


the doctrine contained there, but to ſeek 
for arguments in ſupport of the tenets they 
had previouſly adopted. pe 


Hence the many curious expedlients by 


which the goſpel, if I may ſo expreſs my- 


ſelf, hath been put to the torture, to make 


it ſpeak the various and diſcordant ſenti- 


ments of the multifarious and jarring ſects 
into which the Chriſtian world hath been 


unfortunately ſplit. Every party, one 
would think, fancies itſelf poſſeſſed of 


the only key to the heavenly treaſure con- 


| tained in the Bible. Certain it is that e- 
very party finds things there which none 
but themſelves can diſcover. Nevertheleſs 


in the general modes of expounding al- 


molt all ſeem to. be pretty well agreed. 
HS The 


1 
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The true partiſan, of whatever party he 
be, neglecting the plain declarations of 
ſoripmite (which are by far the moſt nu- 
merous) as of no moment, recurs chieity, 
for the ſupport of his ſyſtem, to thoſe 
paſſages wherein there is ſome difficulty. 

Again, when it ſuits his purpoſe, renoun- 
eing the uſe of common ſenſe, what the 
ordinary idioms of language and rules of 
interpretation require to be underſtood fi- 
curatively, he explains literally; what, on 
the contrary, the ſcope of the context re- 
quires to be underſtood as literal, he ex- 
plains as figurative. By ſuch ingenious 
methods, which give ſo large a ficld for i- 
magination to range in, he never fails to 
attain his end. Perſons of the moſt re- 
pugnant ſentiments make the experiment 
with equal ſucceſs. The ſcripture is neither 
ambiguous nor obſcure; but mens judge- 
9 are pre- engaged ere they examine 
t. They do not try other teachers by this 
bet but this rule by the doctrine of ſome 
favourite teacher. They admit it only 1 in 
the ſenſe it pleaſes him. Hence it is made 
the ſoundation of various ly ſtems. But 
it would be no hard matter to evince, that 
any performance whatever, the Alcoran for 


examplc, 
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example, or the Mi/hna, or the Sadder, 
might be made to ſupport their theories 
with the ſame facility. | | 

Where do we now find any attention 
paid to theſe important leſſons of our 
Lord? Be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your 
Maſter, [leader, guide *, as the word im- 
ports], even Chrift, and all ye are brethren. 
And call no man your Father upon the earth: 
for one is your father which is in heaven. 
Neither be ye called maſters : for one is your 
maſter, even Chrift 1. On the contrary, 

the Chriſtian world hath gotten many 
maſters and rabbies, fathers and guides, 
under whom, as their reſpective leaders and 
heads, they ſevcrally claſs themſelves, and 

to whole ſeveral tribunals in doctrine, we 
muſt own, if we ſpeak impartially, they 
more Noperiy make Chriſt himſelf ame- 
nable, than them to his. 

But whence came originally theſe devia- 
tions from good ſenſe, from that ſound- 
neſs of mind which ſhines forth in the 
writings of the apoſtles and the evange- 
3 The original word is * ue, which hath properly this 


power, It occurs thrice in the paſſage quoted, aud no where ' 
elſe in the New T<Rtament. 


7 Mat. xxiti. 8. 9,40. 
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liſts, and is ſo rarely found (I may fay ne- 
ver t ſome alloy) in the religious 
5 compoſitions of after ages? One great 
ſpring of this evil was that rage of dog- 
matizing which fo early ſhowed itſelf in a 
variety of ſhapes. When the doctrine of 
| Jeſus, began to ſpread through all the ſtates 
of Greece, and to make many proſelytes 
among that ingenious, inquiſitive, and 
diſputatious people, who were then divi- 
ded into philoſophical ſeas, it might. na- 
turally be expected, that converts from 
different ſects who had not thoroughly 
imbibed the ſpirit of the religion they had 
ſo recently been taught, ſtill retaining a 
tincture of their former ſentiments in re- 
gard to theology and morals, and ſo warp- 
ed from the truth in ODEs ways, would 
ſoon diſagree among themſelves, concern- 
ing the doctrine of that goſpel. which they 
had received. Each would exerciſe his in- 
genuity in giving ſuch a turn to the dic- 
tates of revelation as would make them 
appear conformable to his favourite opi- 
nions, and would conciliate both, -where 
they appeared to claſh. . When the rein is 
once given to Fancy, ſhe is not eaſily curb- 
ed even in her wildeſt excurſions, Subtle 

and 
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and inventive heads would be daily pu- 
bliſhing their own viſions as the oracles of 
God. +: 
Even in the apoſtolic age, theſe ſeeds 
of diſſenſion were beginning to ſpring up. 
Paul perceived the evil, and having traced 
the cauſe, gave warning of the danger. 
Beware, ſays he, left any man ſpoil you 
through philoſophy, and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Chriſt *. It is not his 
view to diſcourage the purſuit of ſcience, 
or to diſſuade from the ſtudy of the works 
of God, which, by his own teſtimony , 
are one way of leading to the knowledge of 
their author. But uſing words according 
to their acceptation at the time, he alludes 
to the philoſophic ſyſtems then in vogue, 
as is implied in the expreſſion, after the 
tradition of men 4. 5 
Now what would be the 1 
of this preſumption on the doctrinal part 


* Col. ii. 8. + Rom. 1. 19. 20. | 

4 F. Paul in his hiſtory of the Council of Trent, b. 2. after 
relating their decrees on juſtification, ſays, very pertinently, 
In che haveva gran parte Ariſtotele coll haver diſtinto eſſat- 
tamente tutti i generi di cauſe; a che, ſe egli non foſſe adoperato, 
noi mancavano di molti articoli di fede. That ſynod however 


hath not been ſingular in expoſing themſelves to an imputation 
of this fort. 
of 


1 
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of our ci It cannot be doubted, 
but that ſome of the truths of revelation 


would be explained away to make room 
for the dreams of viſionaries. * Thus ther: 
were ſome in the infancy of the church 


who had ſo far deviated from the faith, as 


to affirm, chat the reſurrection was paſt 


already. * Another, and more common 


ebene, was, to incorporate into the 


body of Chriſtian doctrine, E number of 


adventitious tenets, to which it had no af- 
finity, and with which it was very ill fit- 
ted to coaleſce. This 15 no doubt that 
wood, hay, and ſtubble, which the great 


Later of the TING world, ſo often 


quoted, informs us, that ſome conceited 
builders would pile up on the only foun- 


dation, Jeſus Chrift T. A third conſe- 


quence would be, that men, getting be- 
yond the tpherc of human knowledge, 


would come at laſt, in their airy 1 ights, 


to miſtake ſhadows for realities, to 1 abfti- 
tute ſigns for ideas, and words for things, 
fighting 'with one another about names 


and phraſes to which no preciſe meaning 


can be affixed. This is what our apoſtle 
warns Timothy to avoid, calling it pro- 


fane 


* Tim, ii. 18. ＋ 1 Cor. lier. 
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fare and vain babblings, and oppoſitions of 
Ke faijely fo called *, And in another 
place, vam jangling; and aflures us, that 


| firmed +. An evil this, which hath in- 
| feſted the church from the beginning, 
and but too plainly infeſts it to this mo- 
ment. SONY a 
The two laſt conſequences ſeem to have 
ariſen from the abſurd preſumption to. 
which men have ever ſhown themſelves 
prone, of the all- ſufficiency of their own 


clarations of holy writ, they mult inquire 
into the manner in which every promiſe is 
to be fulfilled, and every effect is to be 
produced, and every operation is to be 
conducted. On all theſe points they have 


dared to pronounce moſt dogmatically. 


Other dogmatiſts have ariſen no leſs con- 
lident in their own abilities, who have en- 
tered into the queſtion, and given a con- 
trary deciſion. Then was kindled the 
Facokagie war. The people were divided. 
Some liſted themſelves under one captain, - 
others under another. Each party had 


1 Tim. vi. 20.; 2 Tim. i. 16. + x Tim. ii. 6. 7. 


recourſe 


thoſe who had turned aſide to it, underfiood 
neither what they ſuid, nor whereof they af. 


powers. Not ſatisfied with the naked de- 


„ 
recourſe to ſcripture as a common maga- 
zine for arms wherewith to encounter the 
adverſe party. Each imagined he ſucceed- 
ed in the application, and, confident of 
his own proweſs and ability, each boaſted 
of the victory. In proceſs of time, coun- 
cils were called to end the ſtrife. Councils 
thought that it ſuited their dignity on e- 
very queſtion to be deciſive; and out of 
their deciſion of one queſtion, ſeveral o- 

thers have ariſen. . 

Now, the radical error was the notion, 
that religion was concerned on a particular 
ſide, or that the ſcripture had ſaid any 
ching which could ſerve to decide the point 
debated. Religion was concerned in the 
diſcouragement of ſuch controverſies, alike 
1mpertinent and preſumptuous. But the 
way which was taken was the ſureſt me- 
thod poſſible to give them weight. 

- Methinks I hear it aſked with ſurpriſe, 
Is there any queſtion relative to religion 
on which the ſcripture is neutral? I muſt 
beg leave to aſk in return, Was it the in- 
tention of the ſcripture to render man om- 
niſcient? —Are there not many things on 
every ſubject which we cannot apprehend! 
And are there not particularly on the 
| e ſublimeſt 
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fublimeſt of all ſubjects, the divine opera- 
tions, certain things which God hath not 

ſeen meet to communicate to us, and 
which, conſequently, it is neither pious 
nor modeſt in us to inquire into? And if 
one man is audacious enough to over- 
leap. the fence, and enter on interdicted 


round, is it for us to be equally impious, 
5 quaiy imp . 


and, in order to encounter him, to com- 
mit the ſame treſpaſs? Secret things, ſaith 


Moſes, belong to the Lord our God; but thoſe 


things which are revealed, belong to us, and 
to our children for ever *. Our "Gals on 
every occaſion ſhows a diſpoſition to check 
queſtions of mere curioſity about things 
beyond our ſphere, the knowledge of 
which God had reſerved to himſelf f. And 
are there not queſtions from which the A- 
poſtle Paul admoniſheth us to abſtain al- 
together? Fooliſh and unedifymg I queſtions 
avoid, knowing that they do gender ſtrifes ||. 
The Apoſtle's example was conformable 
to his precept. Some in his time began to 
9 Deut. xxix. 29. T Mat. xvili, 1. - &C. 3 Luke xili. 14g 
\&e, ; Jo. xxi; 21. 22.3 Acts i. 6. 7. 
| araidwrys improperly rendered here by our 3 un- 
learned. The word occurs often in the Septuagint, and ſigni- 


fies impertinent, uninſtruftive. 
2 Tim, ii. 93. 


bo. dogmatize 
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dommnative on the miniſtry and mediation 
of angels, from which they / inferred the 
propriety of worſhipping them. As to the 
inference, he expreſsly condemns whate- 
ver might injure the purity and fimplicity 
of worſhip. But as to the dogmas on 
which thoſe teachers founded, does he 
think it neceſſary to eſtabliſh a theory of 
his own in oppoſition to theirs, according 
to the invariable policy of ſucceeding a- 
ges? Does he even ſo much as ſay. whe- 

ther their opinions be true or falſe? He 
does neither. He only informs us, that 
they are points in which we have no con- 
cern, and of which we have not the means 
of arriving at the knowledge. Intruding, 
fays the Apoſtle, ſpeaking of a teacher of 
this ſtamp, into tboſe things which he hatb 
ot: ſeen. And what is the cauſe? Arro- 
gance and felf-conceit. Vainly puſt up by 
hit fleſhly mind; ; fondly elated with his 
own imagined Fab diſcoveries. 
Happy had it been for the church if its 
rulers had continued to be actuated by that 
ſoundneſs of mind which was ſo well ex- 
emplified, and ſo warmly recommended, 
by the firſt Propagators of the faith. A 
col. i. 28. ; 


3 
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general ſenſe of the futility of ſuch ſpe- 
culations and verbal controverſies, and 


their pernicious tendency in ſubverting 


charity, the end of all religion, in promo- 
ting contention, the bane of ſocial life, and 
in expoſing the goſpel to the derifion of 
unbelievers, as though it were intended 
ſolely for a ſubject of altercation, would 


have quaſhed thoſe diſcuſſions on their firſt 


appearance, and put their authors out of 
countenance. If any thing could have 
mortified them, it would have been to 


find, that they met, I ſay not ; with nohe 


g tempt, but a pity, , inſtead of admiration 5 


and that by thoſe very means by which 


they wanted to diſplay a more than ordi- 
nary acquaintance with what'they termed 
the myſteries of religion, they had ,only be- 


trayed a more than phone db ignorance of 


its ſpirit. 

| Hereſy, as it is called, or error in points 
religion is ſuppoſed to be concern» 
ed, ' hath been compared to the hydra, a 
many-headed monſter of the poets. In no- 
thing does the compariſon hold more 
cloſely than in this, that when by the ec- 
cleſiaſtic ſword wielded by popes or coun- 
cils, any of thoſe heads have been ſtruck 
N 85 G2 off, 
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off, atleaſt double the number have ſprung 
up 1n their room. Agreeably to the warn- 
ing which had been given , they have 
increaſed to more ungodlineſs. 

Now, if Fanaticiſm excited the Wach- 
ers of ſuch impertinencies, Superſtition 
confirmed the attachment of their adhe- 
rents. The effects were correſpondent to 
the cauſe. Hear the Apoſtle as to both. 
If any man conſent not to wholeſome words, 
even the words of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and 
to the doctrine which is according to godlineſs ; 
he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting a- 
bout queſtions and ſirifes of words, whereof 
cometh envy, flrife, railmgs, evil ſurmiſinge, 
perverſe diſputings of men of corrupt minds . 
How far church-hiſtory juſtifies the ob- 
ſervation, let every engen hcarer 
Judge. 

But it is not the doctrine of the goſpel 
only that hath been thus vitiated. The 
ſame ſpirit of falſe religion, the declared 
enemy of a ſound mind or ſober reaſon, 
began alſo to infect the morals. What 
tended only to make men reſigned to Hea- 
ven, and uſeful to mankind; what tended 
but to promote rational piety, temperance, 

2 Tim. ii. 16. I L Tim. vi. 3. Ke. | 

Bis wa | Juſtice, 


US] 


jaſtice, and beneficence, was in no eſti- 


mation at all. Extravagancies, the moſt 
marvellous, and the molt frantic, ſuch as 
diſhonoured the name of religion, and 
rendered men worſe than uſeleſs, were 
conſidered as the moit ſublime attainments 
in the Chriſtian life. 

Religion prohibits our being the ſlaves 
of appetite, commands us to ſubdue ſen- 
ſual deſires, and bring the body into ſub- 
jection to the law of the mind. We mult 


not be the votaries of pleaſure, if we 


would be agreeable to God. The leſs 


pleaſure then, ſays Superſtition, we admit 


on any account, and the more pain we 
inflict on ourſelves, we are the more per- 
fect, and the more acceptable to him. 
Hence vows of abſtinence, vows of celi- 


bacy, and others of the ſame kind, by 


which monks and anchorets {eclude them- 
ſelves from the world, and take a diſpen- 
ſation from diſcharging duties, which, by 
the irrevocable law of our nature, every 
man owes. to his fellows. Religion for- 
bids covetouſneſs, reſtrains anxiety about 


worldly things, and commands us to ſeek 


firſt the kingdom of God. From the ſamę 


ſpirit of interpreting, which pays no regard 


| 0 


8]. 
to the meaning or. purpoſe of a precept, 
have ſprung vows of poverty, as they are 
called; or, as they ſhould be called, vows 
of idleneſs. As the Phariſees had a com- 
modious expedient: for releaſing children 
from the duty they owed their parents, by 
what had at leaſt the name of a donation 
to the altar ; ſo theſe think they conſe- 
crate themſelves. to God, by ſwearing ſo- 
lemnly, that they ſhall be unprofitable to 
men; rather, indeed, that they ſhall be pu- 
blic nuiſances, lay a tax on the ſweat of 
induſtry, and intercept the alms held forth 
by the hand of charity to real indigence. 
For the goſpel acknowledges no poor but 
+ thoſe who not only are in want, but whom 
Providence hath: rendered incapable of 
earning a ſubſiſtence to themſelyes. With 
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| | regard to others, the maxim is, They that 
| will not work, neither ſhould they eat f. * 
4 | Tn ſuch abſurdities however we muſt 
K 1 do them the juſtice to acknowledge, that 
they have not been ſingular. From ſacred hi- 
ſtory we learn, that the votaries both of Baal 


and of Moloch were actuated by the like 
principle. Similar penances and auſteri- 
ties are practiſed at this day by the Maho- 


3 Matth. xv. 3. &c.; Mark vil: 9. &c, + 2 Theſſ. iii. 10. 
ET metan 
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metan derviſes. Nay a much higher pitcHt 
of perfection is attained by thoſe Indian 
mendicants the Fakiers, devotees of the 
being with the thouſand names. And 
what ſhall we ſay of the holy tortures fo 
unmercifully inflicted on their own fleſh 


by the Chineſe bonzas, another ſet of iti- 4 
nerant mendicants, in honour of the god 
Fo. For him too they con over their roſa- 


ries, and make proceſſions and pilgrima- 
ges *. Superſtition is the ſame under eve- 
ry denomination. The form and the garb 
may be different, but the ſpirit is the 
fame. In every age and every nation it 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by this inde- 


ble mark, that it makes the ſervice of 


its ſuppoſed divinity the very reverſe of a 
reaſonable ſervice, and conſequently of the 
character which Paul gives us of the ſer- 
"its of the true God +. 


' Another engine of ſuperſtition, by 


» his Latteru ſoperttitin; by the account we have of it 
from Pere Du Halde, a Jeſuit miſſionary, bears an aſtoniſhing 
reſemblance to the corruptions which have been introduced into 
the Chriſtian church. Both have their invocations, in turning 
Sver their beads, But whether the ſyllables, O mi zo fo, pro- 
nounced by a Chineſe, have more or leſs virtue than the ſyl- 
lables Feſw Maria pronounced by a Romaniſt, let him who 
thinks a ſound mind hath any concern in religion, ſay. 
F Rom. xii. 2. 


which 
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good and ill, right and wrong. 


6 


which ſhe hath tainted the morals of 
the goſpel, is a diſtinction ſhe hath 


ſuggeſted between the cauſe of God and 
the cauſe of virtue or integrity. Theſe, 


ſhe artfully inſinuates; may, in certain 


circumſtances, be found to claſh. When 


that happens, the latter muſt be ſacrifi- 
ced to the former. The immorality of the 
action, conſidered by itſelf, is not to be 
regarded, but the good to which it may 
be rendered conducive, When immoral 


actions are employed to promote the inte- 
reſts of religion, the end ſanctifies the 
means, the Purity of the motive effaces the 
crime. 

By this accurſed aipiiry fraud and 
perfidy, rebellion, murder, and treaſon, 
have been ſometimes. juſtiſied, nay, even 
canonized. They have been celebrated as 
a kind of heroiſm 1 in piety, and a triumph 
of grace over nature. Where- ever this 
doctrine hath been learned, it was never 
learned in the ſchool of Chriſt. It ſtrikes 

at the root of both natural and revealed 
religion, undermines the foundation of 
the love of God, and ſubverts all the e- 
vidence of the eſſential difference between 


Such 


EN 3 
- Such maxims ſeem to have been impu- 
ted to the primitive Chriſtians (for what e- 
vil was not imputed to them ?) by ſome of 
the molt rancorous of their foes. The As 


poſtle Paul treats the imputation as a ca- 


lumny, and ſpeaks of the maxim with ab- 


horrence. /, ſays he, in the character of 


an objector, the truth of God hath more a- 
bounded through my lie to his glory; why yet 
am I alſo judged as a ſinner? and not rather, 
(as we be flanderoufly reported, and as ſome 
affirm that we ſay), Let us do evil, that good 
may. come? whoſe danmation is juſtͤ . His 
opinion on this ſubject was the ſame with 
that of the pious Job, who conſidered it as 
a wretched apology for deceit or lying, to 
ſay, that it was in the ſervice of God f. 


In fact, an excuſe of this fort is but add- 


ing abſurdity, not to ſay blaſphemy, to 
wickedneſs, and repreſenting purity itſelf 
as our corruptor. The cauſe of God is 


the cauſe of univerſal rectitude: That it 


muſt ever continue fuch, reſults from the 


immutability of God. This 1s the law of 
our nature, and founded in the moral per- 
fections of its author. This, by the con- 


current voice of conſcience, and of reve- 


* Rom, iii. 7, 8. I Job. xiii. 7. 8. A 
BJ lation, 
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lation, we are taught to revere as the in- 


variable rule of our conduct. 


Piety and good ſenſe both require, that 
we leave the direction of events to the ſu- 
perintendence of that all-wiſe Providence 
which rules the world, and is conſtantly 

employed in educing good from evil. 


Of the remote conſequences of things, we 


ſhort-ſighted creatures are very_incompe- 
tent judges. Our caſe would be deplora- 
ble indeed, all ſociety muſt quickly go to 
wreck, if we had not a directory more ex- 
plicit than ſuch a foreſight to recur to. 
The dictates of conſcience, according to 


Paul, ſhow the work of God's law written 
on the heart *. It is the ſame ſearching 
ſpirit which Sblomon aptly calls the can- 


dle of the Lord T. The voice of con- 
ſcience, therefore, is the voice of God: 
and God cannot contradict himſelf, 

By this monitor am forbidden to be- 


tray a truſt. You, who are no doubt a 


ſubtle caſuiſt, tell me, The preſent caſe 
18 particular, and not to be determined 


8 by a general rule, which may do very 


* well in ordinary caſes. In this indivi- 


* dual inſtance, even treachery is merito- 


* Rom. ii. 14. 15. 1 prov. xx. 27. 
1 e pious, 


1 
* rious, as it may be made ſubſervient to 
© the cauſe of religion. The cauſe of re- 
ligion! Impoſſible! Had you faid, the 
cauſe of irreligion, the cauſe of the devil, 


the father of lies and murder, I could have 


underſtood you. You reſume, The in- 
* tereſt of the church of Chriſt may be 
* promoted,” That we may underſtand 
one another, and not fight in the dark, 
permit me, good Sir, to aſk a plain que- 
ftion, What is the church of Chriſt? For 
if we recur to the New Teſtament for an 
explanation, it is no other than the com- 
| munity of his faithful diſciples, actuated 
3 = his Spirit; for f any man have not the 

Spirit of Chrift, he is none of his * I fhall 


add one queſtion more, What is the inte- 


reſt of this church? In the view which 
our religion gives of it, it is not their 
wealth, or rank, or fame, or even the ſe- 
curity of their lives and fortunes; but it is 
their advancement in faith and purity. 


Can I, then, by corrupting one of the mem- 


bers, and hazarding the infection of the 
reſt, - advance the purity of the whole ? 
Indeed, if you mean by the church, accor- 
ding to the acceptation of the word with 


v Rom. * 9. | | 
* | He2 many, 
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many, a certain order of men only; and if 
you mean by their intereſt, their lucrative 
offices, dignity, and power, and the cre- 
dit of thoſe dogmas on which the whole is 
founded; 1 ſhall admit, that the cauſe of 
the church, in your ſenſe of the word, and 
the cauſe of virtue, which is the cauſe of 
God, may be as oppoſite as truth and 
falſehood, heaven and hell. 

But you can quote the beſt authori- 
ties, learned theologues, profound ſcho- 
lars, invincible doctors: You can do 
more; you can ſupport your opinion 
by the reſcripts of popes, and precedents 
taken from the practice of councils.” 
To a mind not blinded by ſuperſtition, all 
your authorities ſignify nothing. On one 
{ide is the voice of God; on the other are 
the ſophiſms of weak, corrupt, and inte- 
reſted men. He wall reply, Let God be true, 
and every man a lian. © But you are il- 
be luminated by the unerring Spirit of 
* God,” It is not within the compals of 
poſſibility, to produce a proof of your 
claim, which ſhall counterbalance the evi- 
dence I have, that it is contrary to the will 
of Heaven, to lie, to betray, ta murder. 


a 


a 


s H Miracles 
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Miracles themſelves would not anſwer your 
purpoſe. Reaſon and ſcripture both teach 


me, and it is allowed on all ſides, that 
theſe cannot be admitted in proof of what 
is either abſurd or impious. Should one 
work a miracle at noon, in order to prove 
that it is midnight; could his proof have 
any other effect but to confound? Before 


it could convince, all the foundations of 


belief, and conſequently the evidence of its 


own reality, muſt be entirely raſed. 


There are doctrines, then, which are 


not to be admitted on the authority of 


pontiffs and councils. An apoſtle of Chriſt 
is our warrant for uſing a much bolder ex- 
preſſion, and ſaying, there are doctrines, 


which, though an apoſtle of Chriſt, or an 


angel from heaven, ſhould preach to us, 


we ought not to receive . And of this 


fort, ſurely, is that which calls evil good, 


and good evil; which puts darkneſs for 


light, and light for darkneſs; which puts 


bitter for ſweet, and ſweet for bitter Þ ; 


which corrupts morality in the fountain, 
and depraves the diſcernment that God 
hath given us of right and wrong. I the 


light 


62 J 
la bt which it in thee be 1 how . 
is that darkneſs * ? | 
I now conſider another ſwong- hold of 
ſuperſtition; the ritual of worſhip, and the 
effects which on this article have been 
produced on the religion of Jeſus. If we 


attend to the Chriſtian inſtitution in its 
native ſimplicity, as it appears in the New 
Teſtament, nothing can ſeem in this re- 


ſpect leſs adapted to furniſh a handle to 
the ſuperſtitious. No reverence 1s incul- 


cated for times or places, no ſanctity aſcri- 
bed to utenſils or veſtments, no diſtinction 
made of aliments, as recommending more 


or leſs to the favour of Heaven. Its cere- 
monies were few and ſimple, calculated for 


promoting faith and purity. Ceremonies, 
however, there muſt be, in a religion in- 


tended for man, who is conſtituted of a 
body as well as a ſoul; the body contain- 


ing the organs neceſſary both for convey- 


ing information to the ſoul, and for com- 
municating to others her ſenſations. Ce- 


remonies alſo there muſt be in a religion 
intended for ſociety, which requires a cer- 


tain external order wherein men are to join. 
And to erery ching in which men can be 


Matth. vi. a3. "3 
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occupied, time and place are requiſite, 
The nobleſt things are capable of being 
| perverted to the vileſt purpoſes: and in the 
general decline of good ſenſe and charity, 


work with, or matter to work upon. 

It is difficult to expreſs one's ſelf on this 
ſubject with ſuch preciſion, as not to run 
the ruſk of being miſunderſtood one way 
or other, and perhaps of miſleading the 
unwary. As the outward inſtitutions arc 
the means deviſed by infinite wiſdom for 


depretiate the means, muſt in effect prove 


of. them hath but too manifeſt a tendency 


to atheiſm and irreligion. On the other 


hand, as they are but the means, immo- 
derately to exalt them leads as manifeſtly 


by bringing men either themſelves to ſub- 
ſtitute the means for the end, or to ſeek to 


tage of this error in others. This perhaps; 
conſidering the weakneſs of human na- 
ture, is that extreme to which the gene- 
rality of mankind are moſt liable. The 


means, 


folly can never be at a loſs for tools to 


our improvement in faith and holineſs, to 


injurious to the end; and a general neglect 


to ſuperſtition and hypocriſy; and .that 


raiſe their character by taking the advan- 


tendency of the firſt is the diſuſe of the 
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means, of the ſecond the abuſe of them. 
As both are ſubverſive of true religion, we 
onght never, through fear of one extreme, 
which to us may appear the worſt, to per- 
mit men unwarned to run into the other. 
This fear did not deter the prophets under 
the old diſpenſation, nor our Saviour and 
his apoſtles under the new, from repre- 
ſenting things plainly as they were, and 
particularly from remonſtrating in the 
warmeſt manner againſt the ſuperſtitious 
uſe that was often made of the ordinances 
of religion. The only ſure chart by which 
the Chriſtian courſe can be directed, is the 
truth. We can never ſafely turn aſide 
from it either to the right hand or to the 
left. 

It is 1 for an ee 
mind to examine the goſpel with atten- 
tion, and not perceive, that it is repug- 
nant to its genius to lay any ſtreſs on 
mere externals, Every ceremonial per- 
formance, however highly venerated by 
the people amongſt whom our Lord re- 
ſided, and to whom the goſpel was 
firſt publiſhed, is repreſented as incapable 
of recommending the ſoul to God. God 

| required 
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required mercy and not ſacrifice . The 


ſabbath was made for man, and not man 


for the ſabbath T. It was not that which 
went into the mouth that defiled the 
man . Nor was it their endleſs ablutions 
of the body that could purify the con- 
ſeience ||. It was not the worſhipping in 
the Temple, nor on Mount Gerizzim, that 
was the thing of conſequence +. 'The a- 


poſtles talk in the ſame ſtrain. Circumci- 


fion is nothing, and uncircumciſion is no- 
thing +. Meat commendeth us not to 
God =. The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink *. The Moſt High dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands +. 
Our Lord plainly acquaints his diſciples, 


that no pretenſions of intimacy with him, 


zeal in his cauſe, or regard to poſitive ap- 


pointments, would be of any avail to a 


worker of iniquity 4. — As to the Jewiſh 
ceremonies, they are are termed a yoke of 
bondage ; a yoke which neither they of 
that age nor their fathers were able to 
bear . The church, or ene 


N Matth. ie 1 oY J.. . 55 Mark ii. 7. 


1 Matth. xv. 11. Matth. xv. 20.; Mark vii. 3. Kc. 
3 tos John iv. 20. 21. 23. ++ x Cer. vil. 19.; Gal. v. 6.; 
vi. 15. 1 Cor. vi. 8. ** Rom, Xiv. 17. 
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of God, whilſt under them, was conſider- 
ed as in a ſtate of nonage, like a child not 
arrived at the full exerciſe of reaſon, un- 
der tutors and preceptors, ſabjected to 
many cumberſome regulations, which de- 
rived their utility and fitneſs from his in- 
ſufficiency. Fhey are therefore ſtyled 4% 
"elements of this world *, and wo and beg- 
gary elements F. rr gt 
The inſtitution of Chriſt, on. fe con- 
| uur, is exhibited to us as a ſpiritual law t, 
a law of rational and manly liberty ||. 
The few exterior rites which it admits, are 


regarded purely as means; and conſe- 


* 


quently the value of the obſervance muſt 


ariſe, either from its being uſed with a 


a view to improvement, or from its being a 


genuine expreſſion of devout affection, or 


a ſincere engagement to a Chriſtian life.— 

But is. there not ſomething more in them 
Have we not ground to believe that they 
are accompanied with the divine benedic- 


tion? Yes doubtleſs; the pious and fnit- 


able uſe of them is ſo accompanied. In a- 
ny other uſe prayer is ANNE +, and 
cri We * 


*: Gal, iv, x. 3. 3. F Gal. iv. 9. f Rom. viii. 2. 
James i. 25.; ii. 12. + Prov. xxviii. 9. ++ If. Ixvi. 3. 
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Quickly, indeed, did men begin to loſe 
ſight of the uſe, when employed in the ex- 
erciſes of religion. Ceremonies were dai- 
ly multiplied, and, under pretence of be- 
ing rendered more awful, they were gra- 
dually diſguiſed by ſuch mummeries, that 
at length it was not poſſible to conceive 
any other purpoſe they could anſwer, but 
to beget in the ignorant a ſtupid wonder, 
and in the fearful a ſuperſtitious dread. 
The very multiplication of mere rites, 
which are but ſecondary and inſtrumen- 
tal, takes off mens attention from that 
which is primary and eſſential. But the 
matter did not reſt here. It was indeed 
impoſſible that it ſhould. Miraculous vir- 
tues began to be aſcribed to the bare ce- 
lebration of the rites; and aſtoniſhing 
dogmas began to be broached about their 
nature and efficacy. Every thing moral, 
every thing ſpiritual, in the divine ſer- 
vice, came to be ſupplied by things mere- 
ly ſenſible. In proceſs of time the under- 
ſtanding was conceived to have ſo little 
concern in the matter, that it was of no 
conſequence whether the language employ- 
ed in worſhip was underſtood by the wor- 
F or not. Penance was ſubſtituted 
12 in 
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in hen of repentance, public worſhip 


dwindled into pageantry, and private de- 
votion into telling of beads. Thus the 


moſt ſublime, the moſt manly, the moſt 
rational inſtitution, at length ſunk into 


the moſt abject, the molt puerile, the moſt 
abſurd. I might add, the moſt benevo- 


- lent religion, into the moſt malignant ſu- 


perſtition. O degenerate Chriſtians ! if 


yet I can call you Chriſtians, who hath 


bewitched you? Are ye ſo fooliſh, ha- 


ving begun in the ſpirit, are ye now made 


perfect by the fleſh? Dare ye ſay, that 
ye have ſtood faſt in the liberty where- 


with Chriſt hath made you free? and that 
ye have taken care not to be intangled a- 
gain with a yoke of bondage“? Ye 


have had warning. Ye ſee with what 
ſeverity the apoſtle treated in others the 
very ſlighteſt ſymptoms of this diſeaſe, 
now ſo inveterate in you +. But what ef- 


fe have either reproaches « or admonitions 


had on you! * 


* My dA fuyo Sereng eve xe. The Apoſtle ſays, teyw, without 


the article. Our tranſlators have not ſo properly rendered it 


1h yoke, as though it related only to the Jewiſh. Thoſe cere- 
monies he oppoſeth, not becauſe they were Jewiſh, but bc- 
cauſe they were a grievous yoke, and dd to bondage. 
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I muſt indeed acknowledge, that ſo great 
and ſo univerſal a defection could not fail 
to furniſh the adverſaries of our religion 
with at leaſt a plauſible argument againſt 


it, if this very defection had not been ""W 
expreſsly, and ſo particularly, foretold in 


ſcripture. That it hath been ſo foretold, 
produceth now a contrary effect, and ſup- 


plies the friends of Chriſtianity with a 


ſtrong argument in its defence. 
But to return: To aſcribe a virtue to an 


outward form, unaccompanied by any diſ- 
poſition that can render it ſignificant *, I 


take to be of the eſſence of ſuperſtition, 


and in a great degree ſubverſive of true 
religion. It repreſents the ordinances of 
| Jeſus as no better than magical ſpells. For 
where is the difference, if the effect in both 
reſults purely from words and geſtures ? 
Beſides, who will think of purity of heart, 
if waſhing the body will do the buſineſs ? 
who will ſtudy reformation of life, if punc- 


tuality in certain rites will cancel his | 


guilt Ti ? 
Ty 


This is what the council of Trent hath called the opus 
operatum. | 


T Audio, videoque, Og eſſe qui in locis, veſtibus, ei- 
bis, Fus, t ee cantibus, ſummam pietatis con- 


ſtituunt; 


„ ũ—ᷣ—ꝛe „%% „%. 
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Io enumerate the particular inſtance; 
of this abuſe would be endleſs. I ſhall on- 
ly ſpecify one, which is very general. Hath 
not the remiſſion of fins been aſcribed to 
the rite of baptiſm? and, in conſequence 


of this, hath not the indiſpenſable neceſ- 


ty of that ordinance to ſalvation been ſtre- 


nuouſly maintained? I own-I mention this 


{-ntiment the rather, becauſe it is a re- 
mainder of the old leaven, which many of 


the Reformed have not yet entirely purged 
out. Shall I be deemed to derogate from 


a Chriſtian inſtitution of the greateſt uti- 
lity, when rightly underſtood, and uſed, 


becauſe I would clear it from thoſe miſre- 


preſentations which tend to pervert its 


nature, and fruſtrate its deſign? On the 
ſame principle the-prophets, and apoſtles, 


and even Chriſt himſelf, could not have 
eſcaped the cenfure of vilifying the molt 
folemn rites of divine appointment, when, 


with ſome warmth, they repreſented to a 


ſtituunt; et ex his proximum judicant contra præceptum evan- 
gelicum. Unde fit, ut cum omnia referantur ad fidem et cari- 
tatem, harum rerum ſuperſtitione extinguatur utrumquc. 


Procul enim abeſt a fide evangelica, qui fidit hujuſmodi factis; 


et procul abeſt a caritate Chriſtiana, qui ob potum aut cibum, 
quo recte quis uti poteſt, exaſperat fratrem, pro cujus libertate 
mortuus eſt Chriſtus. Eraſmi 1 e. — The whole dia- 
logue is an illuſtration of this truth, 


ſuperſtitions 


Tal 

ſuperſtitious nation, that they aſcribed to 
them an efficacy which did not belong to 
them. On the contrary, by acting thus, 
the ordinance is in the moſt effectual man- 
ner honoured, the reaſonableneſs of the 
| ſervice ſhown, and oy rag of God vin- 
dicated. 


Of ſuch formaliſts in devotion as can 


ſuppöke that the moſt precious gifts of 


Heaven depend upon external rites, allow 


me to aſk, Was not the faith and confeſ- 


ſion of | the thief. on the croſs available to 


his ſalvation, without baptiſm * ? Was 
not Cornelius the centurion in a ſtate of 
acceptance with God, before his being in 
this manner admitted into the church, 
and outwardly aſſuming the yoke of 
Chriſt ? The demonſtration of his being 
o by the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, is the 
very cauſe affigned by Peter of his admit- 
ting him, and thoſe with him, though 
uncircumciſed, to baptiſm : PForaſmuch 
then as God gave them the like gift as he 
did to us, who believed on the Lord Feſus 
Chrift, what was I that I could withſtand 
God  ? Afterwards, alluding to the fame 
memorable event, he ſays, God, who knyw- 
» Luke xxiii. 39. Kc. I Ads . 17. 
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eth the n bare them witneſs, giving 
them the Holy Ghoſt, even as he did to us: 
and put no difference between «us and . 
purifying their hearts by faith *. Is not 
this telling us, God ſhowed us evidently 
by thoſe extraordinary gifts, that he had 
received them into favour as his people; 
and could we, after that, without impie- 
ty, refuſe to admit them by the ſymbo! 
of baptiſm into our ee bre- 
; thren p 
It will ſcarce be Ge WH - = bap- 
tiſm is of greater efficacy under the new 
economy than circumciſion was under the 
old. That this ceremony was eſſential to 
a ſtate of acceptance with God, was the 
doctrine of many Jewiſh Rabbies, and of 
all the Judaizing teachers among the Chri- 
ſtians T. Superſtition, of whatever time 
or place, and however diverſified, is uni- 
form in character, and always attends 
more to the form than to the power, to 
the letter than to the ſpirit of every inſti- 
tution. The contrary fide, with regard to 
circumciſion, the Apoſtle Paul hath main- 
tained, in a manner which admits no re- 
ply. Thus he argues concerning Abra- 


* Acts xv. 8. 9. + AQs xv. 1. 
| | | ham: 


3 


l 


ham: We ſay, that faith was reckoned to A- 
braham for righteouſneſs. How was it then 


reckoned ? when he was in circumciſion, or 
in uncircumciſion? Not in circumciſion, but 


in uncircumciſion. And he recerved the fign 


of circumciſion, a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of 


cijed *, But we need not found our rea- 


| ſoning entirely on the analogy of the two 


Lag 


ordinances. The ſame argument which 
the Apoſtle here uſeth will apply literally 
to the point in hand. The fact lately quo- 


ted is as appaſite in the one caſe as the 


ſtory of Abraham is in the other. We 


„ 


oli 


him, were purified by faith. How were 


** 


before being baptized ? Not in bap- 


they received the fign of baptiſm, a 
ſeal of the purification by faith, which 
they had yet being unbaptized“ 
The doctrine that we are now combating 


0 


is preciſely the ſame with that which Paul 


ſo warmly combated in thoſe Judaizers. 
The application only is different. It is 


* Rom, iv. 9. 10. 11. 


- 


ſay, then, that the hearts of Cornelius, 
and the other Gentiles that were with 


they purified ? was it in baptiſm, or 


tiſm, but before being baptized. And 
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1 
not againſt the ceremony of circumciſion 
_ that his arguments are levelled; as I pro- 
poſe ' ſoon clearly to evince, but againſt 
the principle by which the ceremony was 
enforced, and which he conſiders as ſub- 
verſive of the ſpirit of religion. What 
was that principle? It was that which at- 
tached the pardon of fin and the favour of 
God to external obſervances. It is a mat- 
ter of little conſequence, what the parti- 
cular obſervance is. It was the ſpirit of 
Judaiſm, and not the form, that he fo ve- 
hemently, and fo ſucceſsfully, oppoled. 
I do nor mean, by Judaiſm, the Old-Te- 
ftament difpentition as given by Moles, 
but as adulterated afterwards by the tra- 
ditions of the elders, and the Rabbinical 
commentaries. The former, the pure Mo- 
faic eſtabliſhment, the Apoſtle vindicates 
from this charge. According to it, He i, 
not a Jew who is one outwardly ; neither 1s 
that circumciſion h, is outward in the 
fleſh: but he is a Jew who is one inwardly; 
and circumciſion is that of the heart, in the 
ſpirit, whoſe praiſe is not of | men, but of 
God. The fame is the doctrine of the 
Apoſtle Peter, concerning that baptiim 
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by which we Chriſtians are ſaved. It is 


| not, he tells us, the waſhing away of the 


filth of the fleſh, but the anſever of a good 
conſcience towards God *, In neither caſe 
is it the ſign itſelf; but it is that renova- 
tion of mind which is ſtipulated by it. 
Baptiſm 1s repreſented as a ſign of regene- 
ration; and, by a very common idiom, 
thoſe qualities are ſometimes attributed to 
the ſign which belong properly to the thing 
ſignified, In this place, however, the A- 
poſtle hath ſo qualified his expreſſion as 
not to leave a colour tor miſtake. I ſhall 
therefore conclude this argument, by ſay- 
ing, in the ſpirit of both Apoſtles, and 
almoſt 3 in the words of the former, He 

is not a Chriſtian who is one outward- 
ly; neither is that baptiſm which is 
* outward in the fleſh: but he is a Chri- 
- ſtian who is one inwardly ; and bap- 

* tifm is that of the heart, in the ſpirit, 

* whoſe praiſe is not of men, but of 


© God. 


Thus I "ki given a 1 of the molt 


general principles of corruption, Which, 
when men ſeemed to think that a ſound 


mind had no concern in religion, tainted 


et. 0; 2 
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the Chriſtian ſyſtem in every part, in doc- 
trine, morals, and worſhip. I have hi- 
therto taken notice only of thoſe cauſes 
which hold of the ſpirit of falſe religion. 

That other cauſes co- operated, is but too 
evident. From the turn things quickly 
took, the deception of the many came to 
be regarded as the intereſt of the few. 1 
do not mean by this to charge the whole 
clerical 'order, or even the greater part of 
them, as knowingly ſacrificing the truth 
to ſecular views. I would not affirm, that, 
even in the leaders themſelves, all were to 
be put to the account of prieſtcraft, and 
nothing to that of ſuperſtition or enthu- 
ſiaſm. That motives will operate upon us, 
whereof we- are in ſome reſpect uncon- 
ſcious, is a truth which I ſhall ſoon exem- 
plify in two of the diſciples. The under- 
{ſtanding is too generally the dupe of the 
paſſions ; and we are eaſily brought to be- 
lieve what would gratify a predominant 
inclination. It is with peculiar propriety 
ſaid in ſcripture, that a gift blindeth the 
wiſe *, His imagined intereſt even per- 
yerts his judgement. A man may be ſaid, 
in ſome ſenſe, conſcientiouſly to purſue a 


* Fx. XXII. 8. 
courſe, 


"99 1 
courſe, to which originally avarice, or the 
laſt of dominion, was the prime mover. 
But in ſo great a variety of agents, there 
would no doubt be a variety of motives, 


and often a mixture of theſe in the ſame 
perſon. That covetouſneſs and ambition 


joined their aids, it is impoſſible to doubt, 
when one conſiders how uniformly all the 


abuſes pointed to the aggrandiſement »& 


particular claſs. 


How much was Peter ſhocked at the! im- 


piety of Simon Magus, who offered him 
money for the power of conferring the 
Holy Ghoſt by the impoſition of his 
hands *? What would have been the A- 
poſtle's indignation, to have ſeen his pre- 


tended ſucceſſors ſet a price on the pardon 


of ſin, a gift of Heaven of infinitely more 
: conſequence than miraculous powers! 


Once he was aſtoniſhed at his Maſter's de- 


claration, that it was difficult for a rich 


man to enter into the kingdom of God : 
but how much greater would his aſtoniſh- 
ment have been, to find, that the only dif- 
ficulty now was for a poor man to get thi- 
ther; and that the woes denounced againſt 


* Acts viii. 3 &c. 
T Matth. xix. 23. &c.; Mark x. 23. &c.; Luke xviii. 24. &c. 


the 
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the rich, and bleſſings pronounced upor, 
the poor *, ought all to be reverſed. 
Nor was this the only inſtance of an op- 
poſition in the maxims that were after- 
wards adopted, to thoſe of him, who, be- 
ing the founder and the finiſher of the 
faith, cannot be ſuppoſed to have left any 
thing defective for them to ſupply, much 
leſs any thing wrong for them to alter. 
The benign language "of his doctrine was, 
1 will have mercy, and not ſacrifice Þ ; the 
exerciſe of the moral virtues, rather than 
any ritual performances. Theirs, on the 
CORUATY clamours loudly in our ears, | 
will have facrifice, and not mercy.” 

Chriſt told his apoſtles, that he ſent them 
forth as ſheep in the midſt of wolves, ſtric- 
ly charging them to be wiſe as ſerpents, 
and harmleſs as doves J. It was after the 
revolution of not many ages, when thoſe 
who pretended to derive their authority 
from this celeſtial ſource, having gotten 
the power into their hands, ſhowed them- 
ſelves, by the moſt cruel evidences, to be 
wolves in the midſt of ſheep. 

What ſhall I ſay of that ſpirit of perſe- 
cution, the diſgrace of humanity, the re- 

* Luke vi. 20. 21. 24. 25. + Matth. ix, 13. 3 Xi. 7. 
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proach of religion, the poiſon of life, which 
moſt prepoſteroaſly, under the banner of 
the croſs, hath tyrannized with unrelent- 


ing fury? What 1s that kingdom of God, 


permit me to aſk the perſecutor, which you 


deſire to promote by ſuch ſan; uinary me- 


thods? Paul tells us, The kingdom of God 
is righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the Ho- 


ly Ghojt *. To this the knowledge of the 
truths of the goſpel is indeed eminently 
fubſervient. But are the threatenings of 
racks and gibbets the evidences of truth, 
or the means of giving conviction to the 
_ underſtanding? Perhaps not; yet they 
may induce people to profeſs the truc 


faith, whether their profeſſion be. ſin- 


cere or hypocritical.” Is it then the 
way of promoting truth, to tempt men to 
become hars? Do ye advance righteout- 
neſs by forcing them to commit 1in1quity ? 
Do ye contribute to their peace, by making 
them give a mortal wound to conſcience, 
and raſe the foundations of hope and joy: 
Ay, but though they ſhould be diſſem- 
* blers, their children may be orthodox 
* believers; and, by proper examples ot 
* wholeſome ſeverity, others through ter- 


Rom. xiv. x7, 


N | "£208 
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©ror are made ſubmiſſive to the fpiritual 
© powers.” I ſee we differ too widely in 
firſt principles to be fit for arguing toge- 
ther. Two things you aſſume, which, in 
my judgement, are incompatible with the 
ſpirit of Chri{. . One is, That we may do 
evil to promote a good end; the other is, 
' That Jeſus came to eſtabliſh the moſt abſurd 
tyranny of a few, beſtowing on. them the 
extraordinary privilege of tramphng on 
all the moſt ſacred rights of mankind ; 
for what is more ſacred than veracity, 
than probity, than peace of conſcience? J 
am ſatisſied, on the contrary, that not e- 
ven the apoſtles themſelves were veſted by 
their maſter with any dominion over the 
faith of others. This dominion, though 
you, forſooth, preſume to claim it, was 
explicitly diſclaimed by them. Their only 
mean of converting was perſuaſion ; their 
weapons, reaſon, ſcripture, and the de- 
monſtration of the Spirit; their only ar- 
mour, wiſdom, meekneſs, fortitude, and 
patience *. O incorrigible! are ye ſtill 
ſo much in the ſpirit of Judaiſm, that no 
meſſiah will ſuit you without a temporal 
kingdom? It is not an external profeſſion, 
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but an internal character, in which the 
life of Chriſt 8 religion conſiſts.” Whoever 


aims a blow here, aims it at the heart, at 
the yery vitals of his inſtitution. For the 
kingdom of God cometh not with obſervation. 
Neither ſhall they fay, Lo here, or, Lo there: 
for behold, the kingdom of God is within you *. 
Wouldſt thou know then, O zealot, whe- 
ther thou pertaineſt to this ſpiritual king- 
dom? Search for its characters in thy own 
heart; and be aſſured; that if thou doſt 
not find them there; thou haſt neither part 
nor lot in this matter. 


But you do not know the fend by dich 


you are actuated; Shall I attempt the diſ- 
covery? Pride is hurt by contradiction. 


If this contradiction be in things of mo— 


ment, or things we fancy ſuch, and it 
perſiſted in, it ſeems to betray a contempt 
of our judgement; a contempt which we 
cannot eaſily brook, and have commonly 
but too ſtrong a propenſity to reſent. This 


propenſity i is vicious; and it is what the 
ſpirit of the goſpel, which ! is a ſpirit of 


love and of forbearance, tends powerfully 


to correct. But if, unhappily, we be tinc- 
tured with the venom of ſuperſtition o or fa- 


* Luke xvii. 20. 21. 
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naticiſin, or if we be duped by the villany 
and worldly aims of thoſe in whoſe under- 
ſtanding we put confidence, we begin to 


view things in another manner; we chri- 
ſten our rancour by the name of zeal'; and 


a moſt impure flame, brought originally 


from hell, we think it our 0 © cheriſh 
as the holy fire of God's altar. * 
We have an admirable ph in the 
hiſtory! of our Lord, which ſo perfectly 
confirms what hath been ſaid, both i in re- 


lation to miſtaken zeal, and the true ſpi- 


rit of the goſpel, that if aught could ſur- 
priſe” us on this head, it would be ſurpri- 
ling, that any who durſt call themſelves 
his followers, ſhould ſo flagrantly take up 
the plea of che diſeiples againſt their ma- 


ſter. I came 10 paſs, fays the Evangeliſt *, 


when the time <vas come that he Should be re- 
ceived up, he fledſaſily ſet his face to go to 
Jeruſalem ; and ſent meſſengers before his face. 
And they rent, and entered into a village / 


the Samaritans, to make ready for him. And 


they did not recerve him, becauſe his face was 
as though be would go to Ferufalem. And 
when his d. ſeipler Fames aud John ſaw this, 


they ſaid, Lord, wi lt thou that we command 


* Luke ix. 51, &c. 


fr 
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| fre to come down from heaven, and conſume 


them, even as Elias did? But he turned, and 
rebuked them, and ſaid, Ye know not what 


manner of ſpirit ye are of, For the Son of 


man. is not come to deſiroy mens lives, but to 
ſave them, £ And they went to another vil 
lage. e 


The Samaritans, by our Saviour” 5 own 


account, were in the wrong in thoſe arti- 
cles wherein they differed from the Jews *. 
In the opprobrious ſtyle that is now fo li- 


berally bandied from ſect to Tet among 
Chriſtians, they would have been heretics 
and ſchiſmatics. Bigots they certainly 
were, as appears from the matter of of- 
fence juſt now recited. Vet theſe pleas 
could have had no weight with the two 


diſciples ; in ſupport of their argument, had 


they before that time thoroughly imbibed 
the ſpirit of the goſpel, And have. not 
ſome other paſſages of the Jewiſh hiſtory, 


equally foreign to the purpoſe, ſuch as 


Samuel's hewing Agag before the Lord, 


and the extermination of the Canaanites, 
been ſtrenuouſly pleaded by perſons of op- 


poſite ſects for the glorious privilege of 


butchering one er aliother in honour of the 


. Jobn ir. 22. 
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God of peace Infatuated men! khow 
your | brethren. Your differences are 
merely accidental. A different education, 
or a ſmall' change i in external circumſtan- 
Ces, would have ſet each of you on the 
' fide oppoſite to that on which he now ap- 
pears. And ye may depend upon it, that 
even in that caſe, the alteration in you 
would not have been material. It would 
have been more apparent than real, more 
in garb than 3 in character. Ye are eſſen- 
tially one, actuated in Fr * by 
If ſame ſpirit. 

Is there then ſuch a ching as Chriſtian 
zeal? And if there be, how ſhall we diſ- 
ringuiſh 1 it, that we may not, like the two 
diſciples, miſtake our motive, and ima- 
gine ourſelves zealous, when we are only 
proud and vindictive? There is ſuch 2 
ching as Chriſtian zeal; and it is cafily 
diſtinguiſhed. Being the offspring of 
knowledge, and nouriſhed by love, its 
great object is inward purity: to diſtinc- 
tions merely exterior it pays little regard. 
There is in it an ardour for the truth, not 
chat men may be either allured or terri- 
fied into a verbal profeſſion of what they 
do not in their hearts believe, (the groſſeſt 
9 * — 8 inſult 
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infult that can be offered to truth), but 
that they may attain a rational conviction. 
The intereſts of truth itfelf it defires to 
pr omote for a ſtill further end; that by 
means of it, love may be Hüte both to 
God and man; that by means of 3 it, tem- 


perance, and füntice, and piety, and peace, 
may flouriſh on the earth. A man thus 
minded, will not ſacrifice the end to the 
means; nor do a falſe, unjuſt, or cruel 
action, even for the ſake of truth itſelf. 
The perſecutor (fuppoſing all worldly 


motives totally excluded) is at beſt, in the 
eye of true zeal, one who, for the ſake of 


the form of godlineſs, would extirpate its 


power, and trample al] that is moſt facred 
and valuable among men. 


To Chriſtian zeal let. 15 denten che 
2eal of ſectariſm. Perhaps it will be need- 
ful to explain the term. Any perſon who 
hath entered into my ſentiments, will not 
miſunderſtand me ſo far, as to ſuppoſe, 


that I mean to throw an oblique reflection 
on ſets which have not the advantage' of 


a legal eſtabliſhmenr. 1 know the word is 


ſometimes uſed ; in this illiberal way. But 


a man who hath a juſt notion of the dig- 
nity of religion, is incapable of the meap- 
018827 neſs 
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neſs of piquing himſelf on a circumſtance 


merely ſecular and local, which may as 


readily favour, and doth as frequently 


| ſupport error as truth; the groſleſt ſuper» 


ſtition, or the wildeſt fanaticiſm, as the 


pureſt and moſt reaſonable Worſhip. 


mean, then, by the zeal of ſectariſm in any 


perſon, that ardour, which, attending 


chiefly to party-diſtinctions, ſecks to in- 


creaſe the number of retainers to that ſect, 


eſtabliſhed by law or uneſtabliſhed, (the 


word is. applicable to. both), to which he 
himſelf happens to be attached. Every 


judicious man will frankly own, that a 


zeal of this kind, ſometimes appears in 


characters where there never appeared a 


ſpark of zeal for the converſion of a ſoul 


from ſin to God; for that love, joy, peace, 
long ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith- 


fulneſs, meekneſs, - temperance, which are 


the ornaments of our nature, the fruits of 
the Spirit *, and the glory of the Chriſtian 
name. I do not ſay, that theſe two kinds 
are never united. I know the contrary, 
But I ſay, they are often ſeparate ; and that 
therefore there is no neceſſary connection 
between chene Ae to de Kenner, who 


+ Gal. v. 22. 4% Mane 8 40 Y 
| were 


l 
were more remarkable for the ſectariant 
zeal than the Phariſees, that compaſſed 


ſea and land to make one proſelyte? Whe- 
ther they had an equal ſhare in the latter 


kind, let the ſequel of the account declare, 


They made him twofold more the child of 


hell than themſelves . And in modern 


times, you will find, in that communion 
or ſect which can boaſt a legal eſtabliſh- 
ment in moſt kingdoms of Europe, per- 


haps more zealots on the Phariſaic model 


than could be collected out of all the other 


communions. In fact, this zeal is but a 


ſpecies of party-ſpirit at the moſt. If a 


community is divided into factions, what- 
ever be the ground of diviſion (it may 


be different ſyſtems in politics, different 
theories in philoſophy, as well as differ- 


ences in religion) it is natural for every 
partyman to wiſh to augment the number 


of his party. Every additional ſuffrage is 
imagined to add ſomething in confirma- 
tion of his own judgement. This princi- 


ple operates on religious parties more 


ſtrongly from the conceived np of 
the ſubject. 


If, added to this, chere be any of thoſe | 


Hi * Matth. xxili. 15. 
2 violent 
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violent prejudices, which are ſo. eaſily 3 in- 
fuſed and cheriſhed in a weak underſtand- 


ing, and contracted temper, there reſults 


that moſt _unloyely form we. call Bigotry, 
which would fain paſs herſelf on the world 
for Zeal, but in diſpoſition hath no more 
reſemblance to her, than ſuperſtition bears 
to religion, or the hatred of man, to the 
love of God. We have already taken no- 
tice of their difference in nature and ori- 
gin. With regard to the effects, we may 
fay, they are not only diſſimilar, but in 
ſome things oppoſite; inſomuch Mar our 
miſtaking theone for the other is even mat- 
ter of aſtoniſhment. The object of the firſt 
is the form, of the ſecond the power, of 
godlineſs. The meins they employ are ex- 
tremely unlike. Bigotry perſecutes ; Zeal 
perſuades. | The former, where ſhe cannot 
exterminate, will create diviſion. She hath 
a bitterneſs of ſpirit that cannot brook 
oppoſition in the niereſt trifle. She will 
not aſſociate with thoſe who cannot con- 
form in every thing to her humour. A 
mote ſhe magnifies into a mole-heap, and 
4 mole-heap into a mountain. At once 
jealous and inflexible, and conſequently of 
a temper the reverſe of that of the peace- 


wahr, ſhe is ever diſcovering reaſon for 
. making 
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making a breach where there is none, and 


for widening it where it hath unluckily 
been made. The latter, in all theſe parti- 


culars, acts a contrary. part. Candid in 


judging, and warmed with kindneſs, ſhe 
always aims at union, aſſiduouſly promo- 
ting peace. She underſtands the import of 
moderation and mutual forbearance, and 


can cordially receive as brethren perſons 


who differ in ſome ſentiments; ; avoiding 


matters of doubtful diſputation, 2040 what- 
ever might prove a cauſe of ſtumbling to 


the weak. In brief, as Zeal is conſtantly 
attended and inſpired by Charity, ſhe may 
at all times be diſtinguiſhed by the com- 


pany of her amiable friend. This laſt you 


cannot fail to know, if you attend to the 
picture that hath been drawn of her by 


the maſterly hand of our Apoſtle, in the 


moſt inimitable colours . Who, on the 
other hand, is the moſt intimate compa- 


nion of Bigotry, let the uncharitable judge- 


ments, malignity, and calumny, for which 


ſhe is ſo remarkable, declare. The im- 
partial muſt ſee, and the charitable will 
lament, the envenomed miſrepreſentations 


which, to the detriment of the common 


M caule. 
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cauſe, the bigotted., of. every denomination 
give of the opinions and Bages of every 
. | 
ſes obſeryed that « one e great engine of falſe 
zeal 1s diviſion. It will be worth while to 
conſider this more particularly, and in- 
quire | into that factious ſpirit which hath 
10 much infeſted the Chriſtian world, to 
the great ſcandal of the friends, and the no 
| tral triumph of the enemies, of rel; gion. 
People are commonly: ingenious enough to 
deviſe excuſes for what is the natural re- 
ſult of the worlt paſhons of their frame. 
Let us fairly canvaſs thoſe pleas which are 
generally uſed on this ſubject. — One is, 
che danger of contracting impurity by an 
intermixture with the impure. The argu- 
ment of ſuch advocates for ſeparation 18 
| juſtly repreſented by the prophet: Stand 
by thyſelf; come not near to me; for 1 am ho. 
| lier than thou * There are two things (I 
ſpeak 1 to the authors and promoters of di- 
viſion, whoever they be) of which you 
would need to be aſcertained, before you 
introduce ſtrife and diſſenſion among thoſe 
Who live in unity; knowing, that where 
theſe Are, there | 18 confuſion, and every "ng 
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vil work * The firſt thing I would have 


you be aſſured of is, that ye have truth 
on your fide. It is not every ſpecious de- 


duction by inference from ſeripture, that 


ought to be put on the ſame footing with 
thoſe doctrines which are clearly revealed 
there. I know that all bigots are equally 
dogmatical on every point. And it is not 
difficult to account for this. They hold 
all their opinions by the ſame tenure of 
implicit faith. But no diſcerning perſon, 

no one who is properly capable of form- 
ing a judgement, ever pretended, that 


there was for every opinion equal evi- 
dence. If the Apoſtle of the Gentiles 


may be credited, there are even in religion 
matters of donbtful diſputation, which 


ought never to diſturb the harmony of 
Chriſtians, much leſs make a rent in their 
communion +. The ſecond thing of which 
you would need to be well informed is, 


that the ground of ſeparation be a matter 
of importance. The conſequences of a 


breach are important, and the cauſe would 


need to be proportionate. * But 3s not 


= 


© every point important that concerns 
* religion ?* Admitted. Yet we have 
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ws beſt authority to affirm, that there are 


weightier and leſs weighty matters of the 
law *, Nay more, as was hinted already, 
we are authoriſed to affirm, that there are 
points regarding religion, about which, 
though we differ in zalgemen, we ought 
not to divide. 
Some have, very weakly, in my opi- 
| ien introduced the example of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians in ſeparating from Jews 
and Pagans, as furniſhing a good defence 
of ſeparation among Chriſtians from one 
another. Concerning the former, it is 
alledged, that the circumſtance which 
moſt incenſed their enemies againſt them, 
was, that they would admit no intercom- 
munity with thoſe of other religions, that 
1s, {ay they, with thoſe who did not per- 
fectly concur with them in their religious 
ſentiments. There is a miſunderſtanding 
here which I ſhall endeavour to unravel. 
The matter well deſerves to be traced from 
the beginning. 
Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt did not only him- 
ſelf attend the ſervice ; in the ſynagogue e- 
very ſabbath, and in the temple on the ſo- 
lemn feſtivals, but commanded his diſci- 


* Matth. xxiii. 23, 


ples 
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ples to do the ſame: The ſeribes and 


Phariſees fit in Moſes feat, Whatfoever 


therefore they bid you obſerve, that obſerve, 
and do *. Yet it is well known, that our 
Lord had ſome exceptions to their doc- 
trine, as well as to their lives. The con- 
duct of his apoſtles, and his other follow- 
ers of the Jewiſh nation, continued, in this, 


after his aſcenſion, to be conformable ta 


his example and inſtructions. They punc- 
tually attended both the ſynagogue-wor- 
ſhip + and the temple-ſervice 4, as we 


learn from the Acts of the Apoſtles, not- - 


withſtanding that the nation had openly 
rejected and crucified the Meſhah, Their 
maxim was, that whereto they had attain- 
ed, they ſhould walk by the ſame rule ||. 
Both Jews and Chriſtians had attained to 
the knowledge of one God, a ſpirit of in- 
finite perfection; and the latter found no- 
thing unſuitable in the practice of concur- 


ring with the former, in adoring their 


common creator, and in hearing thoſe 
ſcriptures read, which both ſides admitted 


Matth. xxili, 3. 

T Acts ix. 20. 3 Xiii. 5. 14. &c.; XIV. 1.; KVIL, 1. 2. 17.; 
"XVI, 4. | | 28 Ts ; 
I Acts ii. 46.; iii. 1.; xxi. 26, 3 XXil. 17.; Xxiv. 18. 
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to be divinely inſpired ; though ſometimes 
t the reading was accompanied with expli- 
cations which Chriſtians could not ap- 
prove. Nor doth it appear, that they de- 
ſiſted from this conformity, till the Jews, 
by a ſentence of excommunication, compel- 
ted them to defiſt, as our Lord had predict. 
ell v. Were we to examine this conduct 
by modern ideas, I am afraid the apoſtles 
themſelves would not eſcape the charge of 
Latitudinarian. But in thoſe times, ſepa- 
ration in the way now practiſed; was a 
thing utterly unknown. Few ſects of Chri- 
ſtians differ ſo widely in their principles, 
as the Phariſees and Sadducees among the 
Jews did; yet it deſerves our notice, that 
both attended worſhip in the ſame temple, 
and in the ſame ſynagogues. | Neither of 
them became ſeparatiſts, in the ſenſe in 
which the word 1s underſtood amongſt us. 
Even the Chriſtians themſelves were not 
wholly without diverſity of opinions in the 
apoſtolic age. The grand queſtion which 
firſt occupied them was about the Moſaic 
ceremonies T. This point was determined 


at ſeruſalem, in a convention of the a- 
poſtles, elders, and brethren, by a reſolve 
alike moderate and judicious 4 4. With re- 

* John xvi. 2. Ace W. I, \ T Acts xv. 6. Kc. 
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gard to the Jewiſh converts, there was no 
diſpute. They had been in the uſe hither- 
to of giving the ſame punctual obedience 
to the rites of the law, ſince their conver- 
ſion to Chriſtianity, as before. And there 
was no new injunction given them now; 
they were left entirely to their freedom. 
As to the Gentile brethren *, about whom 
alone the debate was ſtarted,, they were re- 


quired only to abſtain from a few things, 
which were particularly ſcandalous to the 


Jews; and in other reſpects were declared 
free from any obligation to the obſervance 
of the Moſaic inſtitution. There was, it 
would appear, in that aſſembly, none of 
thoſe violent ſticklers for uniformity, ſo 
common in after times, when mens zeal 
began to fix on the exterior part only. L 
cannot help obſerving by the way, that 
thoſe who are veſted with the moſt un- 
doubted title to authority, are generally 
more moderate in the uſe of it, than thoſe 
whoſe power is queſtionable at leaſt, if not 
uſurped. In conſequence of this judge- 
ment, both Jewiſh and Gentile diſciples 
lived in full communion together as Chri- 
ſtians, notwithſtandin g that the one ſet ob- 


Acts xix. 23. &c. 
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ſerved a multitude of rites not minded by 
the other. 

The matter did not reſt here. Several 
Jewiſh brethren, who had the moſt enlar- 
ged views of the goſpel-diſpenfation, be- 
gan, when they were among Gentiles, and 
not in hazard of ſcandalizing their coun- 

trymen, to omit obſerving the legal rites 
| altogether. Others, of weaker minds, 
and narrower views, could not ſurmount 
the ſcruple of abandoning cuſtoms which 
from their infancy they had been taught 
to revere . In neither of theſe claſſes was 
there any diſobedience to the deeree given 
at Jerufalem, which did not ordain any 
thing with regard to the Jewiſh proſelytes, 
and by its filence did indeed permit, but 
not command, them to retain their cere- 
monies. There was a third claſs, who, in 
open defiance of that decree, maintained 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of circumciſion 
to ſalvation ; and, conſequently, wanted 


to writhe this yoke about the necks of all 


the Gentile converts: It is worth while 
to obſerve the different manner in which 
Paul treated theſe different claſſes. 

With the firſt he eoncurred in opinion: 
at the ſame time he enjoined them, not to 
| ſay 
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ay or do any thing that might be offen- 


five to the weak, who were thoſe of the 
ſecond claſs; inſiſting, that there were o- 


pinions which, though true, were not of 


that conſequence, that we ought to en- 
danger the intereſts of charity by an un- 


ſeaſonable diſplay of them. What ten- 


derneſs doth he not ſhow even to the er- 
rors of thoſe who, though weakly ſcru- 
pulous, were truly conſcientious? This 


topic he hath touched occaſionally in al- 


moſt all his writings ; but hath fully diſ- 
cuſſed it in the epiſtle to the Romans *; 
and in ſuch a manner, that it would be 
impoſſible to ſay, whether the ſpirit of 
love, or of a ſound mind, ſhines forth 
moſt conſpicuouſly in the diſcuſſion. 
The third claſs he treats in a very dif- 


ferent manner; and ſtrains every nerve to 


detect their ſophiſtry, and prevent their in- 
fluence. Was it that the Jewiſh rites were 


worſe than any other? No: But it was 


becauſe that doctrine, which made the fa- 
vour of Heaven depend on mere ceremo- 


nies, was totally ſubverſive of the ſpirit 


of the goſpel. And ſuch the doctrine of 


the Judaizing teachers evidently was. Ex- 


Chap. xiv, 


N cept 


. 
'cept ye be circumciſed, ſaid they, after the 

manner of Moſes, e cannot be ſaved *. No- 
thing could be more contradictory to all 
the rational and generous ſentiments which 
the goſpel of Jeſus inſpires, than this {la- 
viſh and ſuperſtitious tenet, We have ſeen 
already, that no man could make, or re- 
quire others to make, . greater: allowances 
than he did for the obſervance of thoſe ve- 
ry rites, when that obſervance did not 
proceed from this abſurd principle: a 
principle which tended at once to degrade 
in our conceptions the divine Majeſty, to 
pervert the natural ſenſe which God hath 
given us of right and wrong, and to ſhake 
at leaſt, if not overturn, the doctrine of 
our reconciliation by jeſus. The Apoſtle, 
then, was ſenſible of the difference between 
truth and een even in religious 
Matters. 

Without g cheſe ſeveral 
claſſes we ſhall never be able to perceive 
the conſiſtency. of the Apoſtle's conduct on 
this head. When he ſays at one time, 
Urcumceiſion is nothing, and uncircumciſion is 
nothing 1; which plainly. implies, that we 

are neither the better nor the worſe for 


Acts xy, ke: F 1 cor. Wi ir nth: 
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fubmitting to this ceremony; and at an- 
other, as he did to the Galatians on whom 
the Judaizing teachers had made an im- 


preſſion, I ye be circumciſed, Chriſt ſhall 


Fr ofit you nothing *; 1t muſt be owned there 


is in theſe an apparent inconfiſtency. It 


may be plauſibly urged againſt him, If 


all we have by Chriſt ſhall be forfeited by 
our receiving this ſeal of Judaiſm, and 
ſubjecting Garnes to the yoke of the 


law, why did Paul himſelf, after his con- 
verſion, circumciſe Timothy +. Why did 
he, when he was among the Jews, live a- 


greeably to the ordinances of the law, and, 


along with others, go through the cere- 


monies of parificarion i in the temple I for 


the arg of a vow ||? Why doth he 


treat 


* Gal. v. 2. + Acts xvi. 1. &c. + Acts xxi. 26. 

I know that ſome have cenſured the Apoſtle for this ſtep, 
und confidered it as a culpable compliance with an advice 
which ſavoured too much of the wiſdom of the world. The. 
bad ſucceſs of this expedient they look on as a providential re- 
buke for temporizing, I am not fatisfied of the juſtice of this 
cenſure, for the following reaſons. 1. Our Apoſtle being of 
the Jewiſh nation, was evidently at liberty to uſe the ceremo- 
nies, if he pleaſed. 2. Though Be expreſsly declares them 


not available to ſalvation, he never pronounces them either 


unlawful or inexpedient for thoſe who were Jews by birth. 3. 
He avows it to be his ordinary method, among the Jews, to 


live as a Jew, (x Cor. ix. 20.) 4. If Paul had not previouſly 


had a vow, and during its continuance obſerved the abſtinen- 
+ N 2 ces 
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treat the diſtinction of days, and of meats, 
and the other legal obſervances, as matters 
of indifference, and-enjoin on all ſides mu- 
tual forbearance on theſe articles * ? It 
will be impoſſible, in a fatisfactory man- 
ner, to anſwer theſe queſtions, without 
admitting the diſtinction above explained. 
From the whole, however, it is indiſpu- 
table, that there was not among Chriſtians 
a perfect unanimity on every point, even 
in the apoſtolic age; that, notwithſtand- 
ing this, they lived in harmony and uni- 
ty, and in full communion with one an- 
other, as became brethren in Chriſt. 
That the church had no intercommu- 
nity in ſacred matters with idolaters, is in- 
deed equally inconteſtable. Is there then 
no ſufficient ground, except idolatry, for 


breaking off from all enen in reli- 


ces preſcribed by the law, can it be 8 that one who 
had any regard to piety or truth, would have either adviſed 
or conſented to ſuch diſſimulation in a ſolemn act of reli- 
gion? 5. That he actually had a vow, and obſerved the pre- 
cept relating to it, when he had no temptation to- temporize, 
is evident from Acts xviii. 18. 6. Fhat the bad ſucceſs of this 
expedient ſhonld be conſtrued as a rebuke from Heaven, is a 
_ ſuppoſition as arbitrary, as it would be to affirm, that when 
Peter was beaten by order of the Sanhedrim, this ſhould be 
interpreted as a divine reproof for his teaching in the temple, 
where he had been apprehended. | 


* Rom. xiv. 
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gious matters? That idolatrous worſhip 
is a ſufficient reaſon (whether the com- 
munity from which we ſeparate be called 
Chriſtian or not) there can be no que- 


ſtion. That it is the only reaſon, I do 


not ſay. If, as a condition of commu- 
nion, a poſitive aſſent to opinions, or ap- 
probation of practices, were required, 
which we could not give without falſe- 
hood, this alſo would be a ſufficient 


ground. It can never be our duty to lie 


| or diſſemble. I do not ſay, that theſe are 
all the juſt grounds of ſeparation; though 


cannot at preſent recollect any other. 


But this I do ſay, that where it is once 
made on Chriſtan grounds, it is much 
oftener the effect of pride and paſſion. 
Allow me to aſk, on the other hand, 
Is there no danger from ſeparation ? Is it 
of no conſequence, think ye, to increaſe 


ſo epidemical an evil? Paul thought not 


10 lightly of the matter, when he ſo warm- 
ly checked the firſt motions of this {ſpirit 


in the Corinthians, though it had no ap- 


pearance of creating an open rupture *, Is 


Chriſt, the head, divided, that ye make ſo 


little account of disjoining the members? or 


* Cor. i. 11. &c.; iii. 3. &c. 
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is each ſect arrogant enough to appropriate 
him to themſelves? Is there no danger of 
giving to your {ſeveral leaders the honour 


which belongs only to your Lord? Was 


any of thoſe teachers crucified for you? or 

were ye baptized 3 in his name? It is but 
5 too evident, whatever ye may pretend, 
that ye do call men Rabbi, and Father; 

| that ye do admit other maſters than Chriſt 
to whoſe ſeveral dictates and gloſſes ye are 
blindly devoted. Ye do not ſay indeed, 
Jam of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of 
| Cephas; but ye have gotten names much 
leſs reſpectable, which ye ſubſtitute in 
their place. When ſuch contentions ſub- 
ſiſt amongſt you, are ye not carnal, and 
walk as men? Is not your conduct more 


influenced by the paſſions of the men of 
this world, than 1 the example and ma- 
xims of Chriſt? 


10 ſet this matter in acer light: I: 


there no danger of wounding charity, the 


end of the commandment, and the bond 
of perfectneſs? Is there no danger of nar- 


rowing the ſphere of that brotherly love, 


which every diſciple of Jeſus owes to every 
other? Is there no danger that ye vitiate 
your own temper; that your minds rankle 

againſt 


L 388 ] 
againſt your brethren ; that, from attend- 
ing too cloſe to what ye judge faulty in 
| them, ye come at length to be incapable 
of diſcovering any good in them at all? 
| This is but too common a progreſs. The 
mind, uneaſy under an antipathy of which 
it is become unable to get rid, caſts about 
for means to juſtify it. Theſe it will ne- 
ver be difficult to find, when one is in the 
humour of ſeeking for them. Every ill is. 
then exaggerated, and every good miſcon- 
ſtrued. It is the character of charity, that 


it thinketh no evil *. In the track we | | 
would warn you againſt, ye are almoſt {4 


ſure of contracting an intimacy with her. 
antagoniſt, malice, which thinketh no good. 
Were there no danger of theſe things, it is 
not your preferring other paſtors, or even 
ſome differences in opinion and external 


order, that ſhould ever have induced me 1 
| touſe a 9 5 expoſtulation on the ſub- 
ject. 3 


It was the remark of a late witty author, 
* ve have religion enough to make 

"Up hate, but not enough to make us love 

one another +,” The fact is but too 
generally Experteniced. Yet when we con- 


— 
9 0 


con ill 5 ee e "4 Swift. 


gader 


. 
fider the remark, it muſt at firſt appear a 
paradox. For if the perfection of reli- 


gion would produce the perfection of love, 


ſurely a leſs degree of the former ſhould 
produce a leſs degree of the latter; but 
that it ſhould produce hatred, which is 
the oppoſite of love, ſeems inconceivable, 
The riddle however, upon attention, is ea- 
fily ſolved. The religion that produceth 
hatred will not be found to differ only in 
degree from that which produceth love, 
but in ſpirit and in kind. When therefore 
from what we call religion we feel ſuch an 
effect upon our minds, we have but too 


great reaſon to fuſpect, that we have more 


of the ſectary than of the Chriſtian in us, 
and that our religion hath in it more of 


the falſe, than of the true; that our zeal 


is bigotry, and our ſupreme regards no 
better than a dotage about queſtions and 


ſtrifes of words, vain janglings, and op- 


poſitions of ſcience falſely ſo called. 

But there is ſomething more here than 
hath been yet accounted for. Weak judge- 
ment and ungovernable paſſions may give 
riſe to thoſe differences that breed diviſion; 
but when ſets are once formed, political 
cauſes co-operate in producing that malig- 
a... e e 
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nity which they ſo commonly bear to one 
another. It becomes in ſome reſpect the 
intereſt or credit of their reſpective lead- 
ers, to keep the party together. No me- 
thod is ſo effectual for attaining this end, 
as to magnify every point on which they 
differ from others, as of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence, and to make the whole attention 


of their adherents center there. Others 
are repreſented as being in the high road 
of perdition. For this purpoſe every paſ- 


ſage in ſcripture about heathens and ido- 


laters is miſerably wreſted, that it may 
appear intended for their neighbours of o- 
ther ſets. Theſe are ſometimes Phariſees 
and Sadducees, ſometimes publicans and 
ſinners, and always They that are without. 


For any of their own fraternity occaſio- 


nally to join in worſhip with thoſe of an- 
other party, is no better than bing the 
knee to Baal : for they themſelves only are 
the ſmall remnant, the ele, the little flock ; 
and, exactly in the ſpirit of Judaiſm, they 
think God hath no concern about all the 
world beſides. Nothing can equal the 


dogmatiſm and arrogance with which one 


ſect pronounceth ſentence againſt another, 
except perhaps the dogmatiſm and arro- 
5. 1 gance 
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gance with 1 that other retalidtes 
upon them. If this policy hath in it of 


the wiſdom of the ſerpent, it is not in con- 


junction with the innocence of the dove. 
If it has the wiſdom of the ſerpent, it hath 
his venom too, It hath not the ſignature 
of the wiſdom that is from above, which 
is pure, peaceable, gentle, eaſy to be intreat- 


ed, full of mercy. and good fruits, without | 


partiality, and without hypocriſy *. On the 
contrary, earthly in its nature, and de- 


viliſh in its tendency, it is at beſt but the 
ſubtlety of the old ſerpent, who beguiled 


Eve, who hath contributed ſo much to ex- 


tirpate love from the earth, and to ſow the 


ſeeds of diſcord in-its ſtead. 
In what words ſhall I addreſs thoſe fm 


ple ones, who allow themſelves to be de- 


ceived by ſo ill-diſguiſed an artifice? If 
one of the parties in any common quar- 


rel, ſhould, after telling you his ſtory, 


inſiſt with you not to hear his adverſary, 
whom he abuſeth very liberally, aſſuring 


you that he would only miſlead your 
judgement; could ye entertain a favour- 


able idea of that man's cauſe? If vou 
were conſtituted the Judge in it, mowed 


- * Janes! iii. 17. 
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you be in this manner induced to give your 


decifion without hearing both 2 ? Are 


ye filly enough, then, to be gulled in re- 
gard to religion, -a matter wherein you 
yourſelves are ſo deeply concerned, by a 


trick ſo poor, that it could not impoſe on 


a perſon of common ſenſe in the moſt tri- 


fling occurrence? Have ye eyes? Look 


around you. Do ye not perceive hun- 


dreds, nay thouſands, ſeduced by the ve- 


ry ſame methods, into ſentiments oppo- 


fite to yours, and made to entertain as hor- 


rid a notion of you as it is poſſible for you 
to entertain of them? _ You are certain 


that they are deluded; and they are cer- 


tain that you are deluded; and both have 
equal reaſon, Ought not this to make 


you ſuſpect an expedient, which you muſt 
acknowledge is ſo often uſed” ſucceſsfully 
in the cauſe of error? Properly in that 


cauſe only. For is it, I pray you, vice or 
virtue that ſhuns the light? Is it truth or 


falſehood that declines an open trial? Rea- 
ſon will tell you, your Lord and Maſter 


will tell you “, (for ye ſtill call him Ma- 
ſter and Lord), that it is vice and falſe- 


hood. But if his word had half the Wyn 


* Jahn! ui, 20. 21. 
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with you that the verdicts of your Rabbi', 
have, ye could not be impoſed on by ſuch 
a contemptible piece of prieſtcraft, Per- 
haps you are of a party (for I know there 
are ſuch parties) which holds the name of 
prieſt in abhorrence, which deteſts the term 
_ clergy, and all other titles of that ſtamp. 
It may be ſo. Words are but ſounds, and 
ye may be violently attached to the thing, 
in whatever way ye ſtand affected to the 
name. Doth any one claim or exerciſe a 
dominion over the faith of others? That 
man is a prieſt in the moſt odious ſenſe the 
word bears. Doth he ſupport his claim, 
by anathematizing thoſe who do not ac- 
knowledge it? He avails himſelf of one 
of the moſt execrable, though at the ſame 
time one of the commoneſt engines, of 
prieſtcraft. But who,” fay you, 
claims any ſuch dominion ? We know 
them not.” I will tell you them. Who- 
ever ſays, either in fo many words, or in 
what is equivalent, © Be guided by me 
only, and ſuch as. concur with me in 
** their opinions; but on the peril of 
** damnation hear no other;” that man 
claims it, whoever he be. It is he that 
aſſumes the title of Rabbi, that chuſech to 
be 


| COT 

be called Maſter and Father upon earth, 
and thus uſurps the office of his Lord, As 
his account only of the doctrine of Jeſus is 
heard by you, as his explications only are 
regarded, as his ſolutions only of every 
doubt are admitted, ye are Chriſtians 
juſt o far, and of ſuch a form, as it plea- 
ſeth him ye ſhould be; ye inadvertently 
conſtitute him umpire over your Maſter 
himſelf, and become much more properly 
his followers than the followers of Chrift. 

Would it be thought credible, if expe- 
rience did not vouch the fact, that a poli- 
cy covered by ſo thin a diſguiſe, could 
: prove ſucceſsful ; an antiquated and ſtale 
device, employed alike by men of the moſt _ 
repugnant ſentiments and oppoſite inte- 
reſts; a device which carries the ſuſpicious 
mark of conſcious weakneſs in the front 
of it? One thing, however, truth com 
pels me to urge in excuſe of thoſe who em- 
ploy theſe ſecluding, damning, and terri- 
fying methods. It is a caſe of neceſlity 
with them. The party cannot diſpenſe 
with theſe arts. Rab them of this defence, 
and they are undone. If you examine 
impartially, you will ſoon be ſatisfied, thar 
no cauſe ever yet had recourſe to ſuch baſe 


ſhifts, 
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ſhifts, whach could be ſupported by any 
better. 

I cannot forbear, whether” I am heard 
or not, addreſſing a few words to thoſe 
preſumptuous men, who thus conlign 
each other to damnation for not agreeing 
with them in opinion on every article, 
It is for your own fakes I ſpeak; for with 
me it is a very {mall thing that I ſhould 
be judged of you, or of man's judgement, 
Thou calleſt thyſelf a diſciple of Jeſus, 
Haſt thou no regard to the commandment 
of thy Lord? Or hath he given a more 
expreſs commandment than this ? Judge 
not, that ye be not judged. For with what 
Judgement ye judge, ye ſhall be judged : and 
with what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be mea- 
| ſured to you again. Doth not he on whom 
thou dareſt to fit in judgement, profeſs to 
be a diſciple of Jeſus as well as thou? 
Whether he be really ſo or not, is ano- 
ther's affair, and not thine. Who art thou, 
ſays Paul, that judgeth another man's ſer- 
want? to his own maſter he flandeth or fall- 
eth +. Beſides, is there not one appointed 
judge of all the earth? and dareſt thou u- 
ſurp his office? Why deft thou judge thy 


* Matth. vii. x. 2. | F Rom. xiv. 4. 


Brother? 


[110 ] 
babe. ? or why deft thou ſet at nought thy 


brother? for we ſhall all fand before the 


| a | judgement feat of Chrift *. There is one law- 
E wer, ſays the Apoſtle James, who is able 


to ſave and to deſtroy : who art thou that jud- 


geſt another +? In every view this prac- 
tice is condemned. It is fraught with dan- 


ger to yourſelves, with injury to your 


neighbour, and with Wnpiety to your 
Lord. 


Nothing 1s more common with polemic 


writers, than to complain of the pride of 
thoſe who impugn their theories. It re- 
quires no great penetration to diſcern, that 
the pride of the writer is the ſource of the 
complaint. The charge is commonly re- 
ciprocal, and juſt on both ſides. Would 
you know which is the proudeſt? You will 
not miſtake the matter greatly in conclu- 


ding, that it is he who on this topic makes 


the loudeſt clamour. But of all the ſpe- 


cies of pride and preſumption that have 


ever yet appeared, it is certainly the moſt 
extravagant, for a puny mortal, the in- 
ſe& of a day, a reptile of the duſt, to ar- 


rogate the prerogative of omniſcience, to 


aſcend the throne of the Moſt High, and 


Rom. xiv, 10. James iv. 12. 


to 
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to point the thunders of almighty Power, 
5 * it to be wondered, that ſuch a diſpoti- 
tion ſhould produce a ſpirit of perſecution? 
It would be miraculous if it did not. Can 
the man who doth not heſitate to uſury 
one function of omnipotence, heſitate to 


uſurp another? Would he who ſcruples 


not to pronounce ſentence, ſcruple to ex- 
ecute it, if it were in his power? Yes, 
upon reflection, I am perſuaded, that the 
far greater part of thoſe blind. zealots 
themſelves would ſtop here. We are how- 
ever too amply warranted by experience to 
ſay at leaſt, that they will not ſcruple to 
conſign him to a ſtake in this world, 
whom they do not ſcruple, ; in their uſurp- 
ed capacity of judges, to conſign to hell- 
fire in the next. 
We ſometimes hear much of cel 
amongſt our controvertiſts. Who is An- 
tichriſt? It is an uſurper, who, under 


pretence of honouring Chriſt, ſupplants 


him, peryerting the power he hath ailu- 
med to the ſeduction of the diſciples *. 
We have ſeen already, that in the politi- 
cal artifices we have been combating, there 
is a double uſurpation of the prerogatives 
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of our Lord, both as the only infallible 


inſtructor of his people, and as the ſu- 
preme judge of the world. This is there- 
fore that malign ſpirit of Antichriſt, whoſe 


baleful influences have, alas! been but 
too widely diffuſed, to the unſpeakable 


hurt of that godlike charity, without 
which, with all our pretenſions to faith, 
and zeal, and knowledge, we are at beſt 


but ſounding braſs, and tinkling cym- 
bals *. IR 


What then ſhall we ſay of thoſe who 


differ from us in important articles? What 


{hall we ſay? That, in our judgement, 


they err, not knowing the ſcriptures. 


What more ſhould we ſay? It belongs to 


the Omniſcient, the ſearcher of hearts, 


and to him only, to ſay whether their er- 


ror, if they be in an error, proceeds from 


pravity of diſpoſition, or from cauſes in 
which the will had no ſhare. Is it for us 
to determine, how much wood, and hay, 
and ſtubble, may be reared up on the only 
foundation, Jeſus Chriſt? Though the 
foreign materials, by the Apoſtle's ac- 


count, will be conſumed in the fiery trial 
they muſt undergo, yet the builder him- 


or. Xlii. 1. 2. 3. 
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ſelf will be * * We are ever, like 
„ turning 11 from the point in 
hand, (which is what immediately con- 


cerns ourſelves), and, by a curioſity much 


leſs juſtifiable than his, inquiring, what 


wilt become of this man? When fuch a 


queſtion ariſeth in thy mind, O my fel- 
lo- chriſtian, think thou heareſt the voice 
of thy Divine Maſter, checking thy imper- 
tinencèe in the words addreſſed to the A- 


PRs: What 1s that to thee? Follow thou 
me 575 0 


IV. 1 1 now, in che laſt. place, to 
8 ſome reflections on vehar bath been 
advanced. 


I. Firſt, I obſerve, That chonigh the "TY 
tit of true religion, and the ſpirit of falte, 
be not only different, but oppofite, there 


may nevertheleſs be a portion of each in 
the fame diſpoſition. Man hath been ſaid, 
not unjuſtly, to be a maſs of contradic- 
trons. The union juſt now mentioned, 


however i incongruous, is not more ſo, than 


that of vice and virtue, truth and error, 


which, though equally oppoſite, are often 


blended in the ſame character. From the 


6 4 1 Cor. iii. 15. 3 John Xl. 22. 
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ſpecimen we have ſeen of falſe zcal in twy 
of the diſciples, it would be unjuſt to con- 
clude, that they were then totally unac- 


quainted with true religion. Inſtances 
may be ſuppoſed, and have actually hap- 
pened, in which the genuine ſpirit of the 


| goſpel hath powerfully reliſted in the 


mind, and happily overcome the motions 
of a miſguided zeal, derived from a ſu- 
perſtitious or fanatical education. Exam 
ples might no doubt be produced of a vic- 
tory on the other fide, when the influence 
of early prejudices deeply and firmly root- 


ed, hath, on a particular occaſion, miſled 


one to act a part extremely unſuitable to 
the real piety and. benevolence which have 
uniformly ſhone 1n the reſt of his conduct. 


How far the plea of a miſinformed con- 


ſcience will go in extenuation of the crimes 
it occaſions, it belongs not to us, but to 


the great judge of all the carth, to deter- 
mine. 


If, chen, there appear evident marks of 


ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſin in a character, 
let us not conclude, that all muſt be falſe, 
that chere can be ate there of true re- 


ligion, or the ſpirit of the hal, ----If there 


be an evident mixture of both, let us not 
P 2 conclude, 


{' x46 3 
conclude, that there muſt be a natural af- 
finity between true religion and falſe. A 
due attention to what hath been ſaid, will 
ſatisfy us, that both ways of arguing are 


abſolutely untenible. 
2. I obſerve, ſecondly, That, from thi 


ſpirit of the party, we cannot always in- 


fer with juſtice what ſpirit predominates 
in an individual belonging to that party. 
In what ſects that were not idolatrous did 
there ever appear more of ſuperſtition, 
rancour, and furious zeal, than among 
the Phariſees and the Samaritans? Yet in 
both, our Saviour, who knew what was 
in man *, found perſons to whom he 
could give an honourable teſtimony ; per- 
ſons too who were not in every thing ſu- 


perior to popular opinions and party- pre- 


judices. That the apoſtles themſelves had 


not attained this ſuperiority till about the 


time of their Lord's aſcenſion, is manifeſt 
from the queſtion they put to him after 


his reſurrection, Lord, wilt thou at this time 


reſtore the kingdom to Iſrael T-? Both the 
above obſervations ought to teach us mo- 


deſty in the opinions we form of mens 
characters. 


* John i ii. 25. 7 Acts 1. 6, 
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It hath been remarked already, that 


ſome principles are in their nature and o- 
rigin ſuperſtitious. Such is the opinion 
which a late eminent writer * remarks to 
prevail among the Indians, that the water 
of the Ganges hath a ſanctifying virtue, 
and that the dead whole aſhes are thrown 
into it, are ſecured of an admiſſion into 


Elyſium. What matters it,” fays he, 


** whether one lives virtuoulſly or not? He 
* can order his body to be thrown 1nto 


* the Ganges.” Are abſurdities of this 


kind peculiar to Paganiſm ? Are there not 


ſome European countries in which men 


may ſay with equal reaſon, * What mat- 
ters it how one lives? He can on his 
* deathbed obtain the viaticum.. And 


by their doctrine of ſacraments, it is even 


of no conſequence whether the dying man 


be ſenſible of what is done, or inſenſible. 


It is manifeſt, that theſe two dogmas are 


materially the fame ; they differ only in 
the form. 

On the other hand, it muſt be erde 
ledged, that there are no religious inſtitu- 
tions, how pure ſoever, which may not 


x De Teſprit des Loix, liv. 24. ch. 14. 
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be ſuperititiouſly or fanatically uſed. A 


miniſter's 


[. a8 7] 
miniſter's converſing with the ſick on x the 


| hope of the goſpel, and j joining with them 


in prayer, are duties which, when pro- 
perly performed, have a natural tendency 


to prove ſolacing and inſtructive to the 
diſtrefled, to the ſpectators, and to the 


miniſter himſelf, But if any perſon is 
abſurd enough to conſider the prayer of a 


miniſter, at the bedſide of one in the ago- 


nies of death, as a paſſport to heaven, his 


ſentiments do not differ eſſentially from 


theirs who rely on extreme unction, or 
the prieſt's abſolution, as the grand ſe- 
curity. 


9.1 obſerve, 8 That chat ſer of 
opinions and practices is the moſt dan- 


gerous, which looks with the maligneſt 


aſpect on love, and tends moſt to contract 
its circle. The Sectarian ſpirit hath in- 
verted the rule laid down. by our Lord, 


which was, to judge of teachers and their 
doctrines by their fruits . The method 
now almoſt univerſally followed, is, to 
judge of their fruits by their doctrines. 


If theſe be not to our taſte, the other can- 


not be good ; if theſe receive our appro- 
- bation, the other muſt be very bad ere 


1 Matth. vii, 15. &c ; 
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they difpleaſe us. Every ſect hath its oπ]u 
Shibbolet h. One inquires about opinions; 
another, about ceremonies; a third, about 


eccleſiaſtical polity and hierarchy, propo- 


ſing, as the ſole authentic evidence of our 
being Chriſtians, the examination of cer- 


tain endleſs genealogies ; as if Chriſt had 


intended that all his diſciples ſhould be 


antiquarians ; becauſe otherwiſe they could 
not have the ſatisfaction to know whether 


they were his diſciples or not. Unfortu- 
nately for theſe people, all ſuch ſpiritual 


pedigrees are ſo miſerably lame, that if 
their rule were to be admitted, we ſhould 


be involved in darkneſs on this ſubject, 
from which no antiquary could extricate 
us; and there would not remain the 


llighteſt evidence that there were a ſingle 
Chriſtian on the earth. We ſhall however 


be ſatisfied with Paul's rule on this ſub- 
ject, who injoins every man, in order to 
make this important diſcovery with re- 


gard to himſelf, carefully to examine his 
own heart *. 


Strange indeed, that none of theſs cu- 


nous teſts have been recommended to us 


by Chriſt, in order to direct us in the 


* 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 
choice 


[ 126 } 
choice of teachers. Still more ſtrange, 
that all ſets ſhould, as it were by general 
conſent, overlook the only rule he gave 
on this ſubject. He did not injoin the 
examination of captious queſtions, diſ- 
putes often about words and phraſes. He 
knew how unfit the bulk of mankind are 


for diſcuſſions of this fort. His rule is 


level to the capacity of all, and probably 
for this reaſon hath been ſo little regarded. 


Teachers and doctrines are to be diſtin- 


guiſhed by their fruits. That doctrine is 
the ſoundeſt, which has the happieſt in- 
fluence on the temper and lives of thoſe 
who receive it; Which operates moll 


powerfully by love to God, and love to 


man. That, on the contrary, is to be 
deemed the worſt, which has the unhap- 
pieſt influence on the temper and life. 
We do not therefore ſend you to the inex- 
tricable mazes of diſputation and logo- 
machy, but to the only infallible teſt 
which Chriſt himſelf hath given us. It 


will not, ſure, be imagined, that we mean, 


like the too narrow- minded diſciple, to for- 
bid any man to caſt out devils in the name 
of Chriſt, becauſe he followeth not with 
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us *, But we mean to warn every man 
againſt the influence of that teacher who 


would caſt in devils in the name of Chriſt, 


whether he followeth with us or not. For 
we know no worſe devils than contention, 
bitterneſs, ſpiritual pride, uncharitable 
judgements, detraction, malevolence. We 
mean further, if poſſible, to abate the 
rancour of ſects towards one another, and 
to make the intereſts of charity ſurmount 
that worſt ſpecies of prieſtly policy which 
but too much abounds in chem all. 

4. I remark, fourthly, That ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt objections of infidels do not pro- 
perly affect the goſpel ; they affect only 


the corruptions which have been introdu- 


ced by men into this divine religion. It 


may be added, that the fame adventitious 
materials have been the foundation of the 
greater part of the controverſies among 


| Chriſtians themſelves. 


To conclude: Let us, my Honoured Fa- 
thers and Brethren in the Miniſtry, think _ 
of the particular obligations we are brought 
under by the truſt repoſed in us, of re- 
commending, both by doctrine and ex- 


© Mark ix. 38, ; Luke ix. 49. 
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ample, the genuine ſpirit of the. goſpel. 
There is not a community, any more than 
an individual, that is abſolutely perfect 
but perfection ought ever to be the aim of 
both. It is not our having the advantage 
of a legal eſtabliſhment that will ſecure us 
againſt the temper. of ſectaries, though 1 
can ſay with truth, that in my judgement 
(I may indeed be partial) there will nor 
eaſily be found. a Chriſtian ſociety that 
hath leſs of that temper. In a contagion 
ſo univerſal, it is hardly poſſible to eſcape 
entirely being infected. Let this con- 
ſideration make us the more on our guard, 
that we may purge out the old leaven, and 
be a new Jump in the Lord. Let us never 
deſcend to the unchriſtian artifice of in- 
gratiating ourſelves by traducing others. 
Still leſs let us think of the antichriſtian 
arrogance of uſurping the office of the 
ſupreme judge, and pronouncing the e- 
ternal doom of thoſe who differ from us. 
Nay, where we know we meet with this 
treatment from others, let us abhor the 


thought of retaliating; imitating rather 


the conduct of our Lord, who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again. Let our 
great t policy tor influencing thoſe of other 
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{123 J 
communions, be, to ſhow forth in every 
thing, the meekneſs, the gentleneſs, the 
moderation of Chriſt. If attracted by 


chat ſpirit which the Apoſtle ſtyles, the /pi- 


rit of power, and of love, and of a ſound 
mind, prevailing in the tempers and lives 
of our people, as the happy fruits of our 
teaching, candid and reaſonable men ſhall 
be induced to give us the preference, the 
victory will be to our honour; and we are 
ſure that the heart of the proſelyte will not 
be corrupted by the change. We cannot 
fay ſo much when men are gained to any 
party, by the too common arts of infuſing 
bigotry and rancour. But {till ſuch an ex- 


= ternal connection is comparatively a ſmall 


matter. Thoſe who are not gained in this 
ſenſe, may nevertheleſs be gained to love 


and purity, to more enlarged ſentiments 


of the unbounded grace of Jeſus, and 


thus may be improved by our example. 
Let us therefore invariably follow after 


the things which make for peace, and 


things wherewith one may edify another. 
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